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Calendar of Scheduled Catholic Meetings and Events 
December, 1952 

28-30—AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL SocieTY—annual meeting, Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 
April, 1953 

7-10—NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL AssOcIATION—5Oth annual con- 

vention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
-26—CATHOLIC COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTH—biennial convention, Rich- 

mond, Va. 


May, 1953 

6-9—CATHOLIC Press ASSOCIATION—annual convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
June, 1953 

20—INSTITUTE ON INDUSTRY AND SociAL AcTION—Washington, D. C. 

24—-CATHOLIC THEOLOGICAL SoclIETY—general meeting, Baltimore, Md. 
July, 1953 

19-22—-CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN OF AMERICA and THE NATIONAL CATHO- 

Lic WOMEN’s UNION—annual conventions, San Antonio, Texas 
October, 1953 


4-7—CATHOLIC CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL RELATIONS— 
regional conference, Portland, Ore. 


14- 
5 ke 
Ze 


November, 1953 
5-8—NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DIOCESAN CATHOLIC YOUTH COUNCILS— 
second national convention, Boston, Mass. 
8-9—NATIONAL CATHOLIC CAMPING ASSOCIATION—second national con- 
vention, Boston, Mass. 
9-13—-NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CATHOLIC YouTH WorK—fourth an- 
nual meeting, Boston, Mass. 





Bishop McFadden of Youngstown Dies 
Bishop Emmett Walsh Succeeds to See 

On November 16, after an illness of several years, His Excellency, Most Rev. 
James A. McFadden, first Bishop of the Diocese of Youngstown, died at the 
age of 71. 

Administration of the diocese passed automatically to Bishop Emmett M. 
Walsh, who was appointed Coadjutor Bishop of Youngstown with the right 
of succession on September 15, 1949. Bishop Walsh had served previously 
as Bishop of Charleston, S. C. 

Bishop McFadden was born on Christmas Eve, 1880 in Newburg, O., a 
Cleveland suburb. He made his studies for the priesthood at St. Mary's Semi- 
nary, Cleveland, and was ordained on January 17, 1905. His assignments 
as a priest were pastoral work, rector of St. Mary's Seminary, diocesan director 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, chancellor of the diocese. In 
1927 he was made a Domestic Prelate with the title of Monsignor, and on May 
13, 1932, was named Titular Bishop of Bida and Auxiliary to the Bishop of 
Cleveland. On the establishment of the Diocese of Youngstown in June, 
1943, he was named the first Bishop. 

May his soul rest in peace. 


To N.C.C.W. Affiliates 

In sending Christmas gifts for detainees at Ellis Island to Mr. T. F. Mul- 
holland, Port Director, N.C.W.C. Bureau of Immigration, New York, 4, N.Y., 
will you kindly include the street address—61 Whitehall St. 

This was omitted in the appeal carried in the December issue of the N.C.C.W. 
Monthly Message to Affiliated Organizations. 
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Religion, Our Most Vital National Asset 


he close of their annual meeting nber 1|2-] the Catholic 
of the United States issued the zy n their names by 
he Administrative Board of the Nat 


S Bishops of the Catholic Church, 

we are intensely concerned that the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, Our Lord 
and God, will bless and sanctify our 
country. As American citizens, our 
concern extends to those blessings 
which only true religion can bring to 
our beloved land. Our national spirit- 
ual assets must be greater than the na- 
tional material assets which are so 
evident everywhere. These material 
assets have brought a standard of liv- 
ing and a degree of comfort never 
before attained by so many people in 
any nation. With them has come a 
position of preeminence in the world 
hitherto unachieved by peaceful means 
In the wake of such unprecedented 
prosperity a deep sense of security, a 
national optimism might have been ex- 
pected. In its stead the temper of the 
country would seem to be one of rest- 
less foreboding and deep insecurity 


It cannot be denied that this gloomy 
and depressing atmosphere is largely a 
reflection of so much suffering and 
hopelessness in other parts of the 
world. Yet it must be affirmed with 
equal insistence that there is a lower- 
ing of vitality in our social institutions, 
a deplorable pessimism that signals the 
presence of a cause as dangerous as it 
is profound. The history of nations 
teaches us that ultimately it is spiritual 
losses rather than material reverses 
that lead to moral bankruptcy and na- 
tional ruin. Across the centuries, 
strewn with the wreckage of once 
flourishing realms, the words of the 
Lord of Nations echo a warning in our 
ears: “Seek first the Kingdom of God 
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and His justice and all these things 
shall be given you besides.’” The cor- 
ollary is inescapable: ‘If you seek not 
the kingdom of God, all these things 
will be taken from you.’ 


Religion makes man a citizen of 
the Kingdom of God; for it is through 
religion that man gives his allegiance 
to his Maker. Viewed in its entirety, 
religion is the system of beliefs and 
practices by which man comes to the 
knowledge of the one true God, by 
which he gives to God the worship 
which is His due, by which he renders 
thanks for all he is and has, acknowl- 
edges and expiates his own guilt, and 
begs the grace that makes it possible 
for him to attain his true destiny. As 
an act, religion is the communion of 
man with God, the source of all life. 
It is this that explains the essential 
importance of religion to man both as 
an individual and as a member of 
society, a citizen of a nation Religion, 
then, is not only the individual's most 
precious possession, it is also a nation’s 
most vital asset. 


Man’s Need of Religion 


Man, as an individual, needs relig- 
ion. He needs it for many reasons. 
He needs it because he is a creature 
of God, entirely dependent on his 
Creator, and hence must acknowledge 
his obligation of adoration and love. 
He needs it to give meaning to his 
present existence; for without religion 
this life, with its disappointments, its 
uncertainty, its cruelty and its suffer- 
ing, becomes “‘but a walking shadow, 


a poor player that struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage and then is heard 
no more, . a tale told by an idiot 
full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.’” Again, man needs religion 
to give him that sense of responsibility 
which prevents human existence from 
becoming a wilderness of warring pas- 
sions and aimless strivings. He needs 
religion because, apart from God, man 
is lonely and he can never find in 
himself or in the institutions which 
bear his image the means to fill up 
that void of loneliness which is in the 
human heart. Man needs religion be- 
cause he is weak, and in his weakness 
he must have access to the Source of 
ill strength. Man needs religion be- 
cause without the hope that religion 
alone can give, he cannot rise above 
that pessimism, that sense of despair, 
which threatens to engulf the whole 
of our civilization. Man needs re- 
ligion because he has an impelling 
need to worship, and if he does not 
worship God he will direct his worship 
to base objects that will pervert his 
mind and heart 


Religion a Fundamental Need of 
Society 


Religion, necessary to individual 
man, 1S necessary also to human so- 
ciety. From the very beginning the 
family, the primary unit of society, 
has been intimately dependent on re- 
ligion, and from it has drawn its unity, 
its stability and its holiness. Apart 
from its divine origin and sanction, 
parental authority, upon which the 
family is founded, becomes but an arbi- 
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trary application of force to be super- 
seded by any stronger power. Where 
religion has grown weak the family 
has shown a corresponding tendency 
to disintegrate. When religion re- 
mains strong, it stands as a protective 
armor, safeguarding both individual 
and family. Unique as a compelling 
ideal is the Holy Family of Nazareth 
with the striking lessons of love and 
obedience it teaches. More than the 
knowledge of all the abstract princi- 
ples of ethics and sociology, the ex- 
ample of this perfect fulfillment of 
God’s plan has through the Christian 
tradition strengthened and _ protected 
the primary unit of society. 


Nor is the civic community less de- 
pendent on religion. Men are indeed 
forced by the conditions of human 
nature to unite and cooperate in the 
fulfillment of their common needs. 
But union and cooperation can con- 
tinue to exist among tree men only 
when justice and charity, universal in 
their binding force because imposed 
by God Himself, are embodied in law. 
While civic authority may have its 
immediate source in the consent of the 
governed, that authority must be recog- 
nized as coming ultimately from Him 
upon Whom all men depend. Unless 
religion with its binding force in jus- 
tice and charity supplies the foundation 
of law and authority, there remains 
only human convention or brute force 
as the unifying element in society. In 
the last analysis there is no society of 
free-men without the creative and sus- 
taining force of religion. Civic society 
received its most effective support from 
Him Who taught us to render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's 
and to God the things that are God's. 


Nor is religion less important to the 
complex modern state than to the more 
primitive social structure. In the 
measure the State has excluded re- 
ligion, it has shown a tendency to be- 
come an instrument of tyranny. The 
irreligious state sets itself up in the 
place of God, substituting its own 
arbitrary dictates for the decrees of 
eternal Wisdom. It demands an ab- 
solute loyalty such as can be claimed 
only by Truth itself, and it has no 
effective deterrent from violating its 
solemn treaties and from waging un- 
just and aggressive wars. Since re- 
ligion is what contemporary tyrannies 
are attempting first to shackle and 
then to destroy, one can rightly con- 
clude that it is the one thing most 
necessary for the preservation of free 
nations. 


Religion then is of the utmost im- 
portance to society in all its aspects 
and in all its stages of development. 
It is like the rays of the sun, bringing 
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the light of God's wisdom and grace 
into man’s whole social life. It lights 
up and purifies the City of Man and 
turns it into the City of God. With- 
out these sustaining influences, the City 
of Man is gradually overrun by a 
Mayan-like jungle of human passions 
in whose rank undergrowth of greed 
and cruelty and every other vice man 
lives his life in terror—and in the end 
perishes. 


Religious Influence in American 
Traditions 


All society, particularly our own, is 
intimately dependent on religion. In 
the beginning of our own nation, at 
the very time when the revolutionary 
movement on the Continent of Europe 
was planning to destroy all influence 
of religion on public life, it is a re- 
markable fact that our Founding 
Fathers based their own revolutionary 
action on the rights inherent in man 
as a creature of God, and placed their 
trust in His divine eeiea The 
concept of man, which they set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence 
and on which they based the Consti- 
tution and our Bill of Rights, is essen- 
tially a religious concept—a concept 
inherited from Christian tradition. 
Human equality stems from the fact 
that all men have been created by God 
and equally endowed by Him with 
rights rooted in human nature itself. 
Against any other background, human 
equality has no meaning. Freedom, 
too, is essentially bound up with the 
religious concept of man. In any con- 
text that separates man from the cre- 
ative and sustaining Hand of God, 
there can be no freedom. The same 
is true of all man’s inalienable rights. 
The enjoyment of such rights is safe 
only in a society which acknowledges 
the supreme and omnipotent God. The 
whole idea of government, dedicated to 
the welfare of the human person in the 
common good and subject to God's 
Eternal Law, is derived from the re- 
ligious concepts of man and society 
which our Founders inherited from 
their Christian tradition. 


The Founders of this country were 
deeply conscious of this debt to re- 
ligion. The long deliberations to 
which they submitted the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution and the many 
revisions it underwent before adoption 
bear witness to the important place re- 
ligion occupied in the minds of the first 
Congress. Certainly it was not their 
purpose to eliminate the influence of 
religion on public life. On the con- 
trary it was their intention to guar- 
antee to religion its essential freedom. 
In a country of divided religious al- 
legiance, the Federal Government was 


indeed prohibited from setting up any 
established religion; but it was also 
prohibited from interfering in any 
way with any religious institution or 
with the freedom of the individual in 
the practice of the religion of his con- 
scientious choice. That nothing other 
than this was intended, that the Fed- 
eral Government was not prevented 
from encouraging and even aiding re- 
ligion, so long as no particular form 
of religion should be established by 
the State, is clear not only from the 
wording of the First Amendment but 
also from the fact that from the be- 
ginning, under the Constitution and 
its Amendments, many practices have 
flourished which have continued to 
give great help to religion. 


Apart from the record of delibera- 
tion and the wording of the First 
Amendment itself, there is abundant 
evidence that this carefully thought out 
solution was not indicative of indiffer- 
ence and still less of hostility to 
religion. Both the Northwest and 
Southwest Ordinances, passed by the 
very men who were responsible for 
the Amendment, speak of religion and 
morality as “necessary for good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of man- 
kind.” And even more pointed are 
the words used by our first President 
in his Farewell Address. “Of all the 
dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and mor- 
ality are indispensable supports. . . . 
Reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 

Such were the prevailing convictions 
of the Founders of this Country. Such, 
too, were the traditions which have in 
large measure determined the course 
of its development. No one has better 
expressed American traditions or has 
contributed more to their development 
than Abraham Lincoln. Eight times 
during the term of his presidency 
he issued proclamations of thanksgiv- 
ing and of days of prayer and fasting 
which strongly emphasize this nation’s 
need of religion. The proclamation 
of March 30, 1863 seems even more 
pertinent today than it was at the time 
it was issued. ‘We have been the re- 
cipients of the choicest bounties of 
Heaven; we have been preserved, these 
many years, in peace and prosperity 
... but we have forgotten God. We 
have forgotten the gracious hand 
which preserved us in peace, and 
multiplied and enriched and strength- 
ened us; and we have vainly imagined, 
in the deceitfulness of our hearts, that 
all these blessings were produced by 
some superior wisdom and virtue of 
our own. Intoxicated with unbroken 
success, we have become too self-suf- 
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ficient to feel the necessity of re- 
deeming and preserving grace, too 
proud to pray to the God that made 
us.” 


The Threat of Secularism 


These words of Lincoln not only 
recall to us our national traditions rela- 
tive to the importance of religion; 
they also remind us of the constarit 
temptation for this Country to turn 
away from God and to become im- 
mersed in material pursuits. In our 
own day wldnaiesd yubding to this 
temptation has given rise to an even 
greater danger—the way of life we call 
Secularism. Those who follow this 
way of life distort and blot out our 
religious traditions, and seek to remove 
all influence of religion from public 
life. Their main efforts are centered 
on the divorce of religion from educa- 
tion. Their strategy seems to be: first 
to secularize completely the public 
school and then to claim for it a 
total monopoly of education. 


To teach moral and spiritual values 
divorced from religion and based solely 
on social convention, as these men 
claim to do, is not enough. Unless 
man’s conscience is enlightened by the 
knowledge of principles that express 
God's law, there can be no firm and 
lasting morality. Without religion, 
morality becomes simply a matter of 
individual taste, of public opinion or 
majority vote. The moral law must de- 
rive its validity and its binding force 
from the truths of religion. Without 
religious education, moral education is 


impossible. 


In criticizing this secularist trend in 
education, let it not be said that we 
are enemies of public education. We 
recognize that the State has a legitimate 
and even necessary concern with edu- 
cation. But if religion is important to 
good citizenship—and that is the bur- 
den of our national tradition—then the 
State must give recognition to its im- 
portance in public education. The State, 
therefore, has the duty to help parents 
fulfill their task of religious instruc- 
tion and training. When the State fails 
in this help, when it makes the task 
more difficult and even penalizes par- 
ents who try to fulfill this duty accord- 
ing to conscience, by depriving their 
children of their right under our Fed- 
eral Constitution to auxiliary services, 
this can only be regarded as an utterly 
unfair and short-sighted policy. 


Even more alarming are the efforts 
to create a monopoly of education for 
a secularized public school. To one 
who cherishes the American tradition, 
it is alarming to hear all non-public 
education denounced as divisive. Not 
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all differences are divisive, and not all 
divisions are harmful. There are po- 
litical and social differences and divi- 
sions which are simply the manifesta- 
tions of our fundamental freedom. 
The differences which are harmful to 
our country are those which divide 
our people in their duty of loyalty, pa- 
triotism and good citizenship. Educa- 
tion of children in schools under re- 
ligious auspices has no such effect. On 
the contrary, the religious instruction 
children receive in such schools incul- 
cates the duties of loyalty, patriotism 
and civic service based on love of God, 
of neighbor and of country. Educa- 
tion that is truly religious is then a 
unifying rather than a dividing force. 


Particularly difficult to understand 
is the attitude of some few who, while 
occupying positions of leadership in 
various religious groups, yet, in almost 
every question involving the influence 
of religion in public life and educa- 
tion, throw the weight of their influ- 
ence behind Secularism. In the days 
when Communism was posing as a new 
and advanced kind of democracy, some 
of these persons were loud in their 
praise of practically everything that 
came out of the realms of atheism and 
tyranny. Now that it is no longer 
fashionable to regard Communism as 
other than the avowed enemy of our 
own country, they indeed maintain a 
discreet silence on the subject of Com- 
munistic virtues, but they still throw 
the weight of their influence behind 
such totalitarian movements as an all- 
embracing state-controlled school sys- 
tem and education completely devoid 
of religion. Although they often lay 
claim to the title of Christian, they are 
rather devotees of the pseudo-religion 
of progress; and they always think of 
progress in terms of materialistic or 
secularistic evolution. Consciously or 
unconsciously, in eliminating the influ- 
ence of religion and in working for 
the absolutism of majority vote, they 
are promoting the disintegration of 
those social institutions whose founda- 
tions are in religion—freedom, equal- 
ity, human dignity, the stable family, 
and that constitutional democracy 
which has been characteristic of this 
country. 


Irreligion, Our Real Danger 


The real danger to our country 
comes not from any divison likely 
to result from religious education or 
profession. It comes rather from the 
threatening disintegration of our so- 
cial life, due to the weakening of re- 
ligion as a constructive force. With 
the decline of religious belief, the in- 
crease of divorce and family disinte- 
gration has become a national scandal. 


With the break-up of the family, ju- 
venile delinquency has shown an 
alarming increase. Consequent upon 
the weakening of religion there has 
been a lowering of moral standards 
which has resulted in public corrup- 
tion—and this in turn threatens all re- 
spect for law and public authority. 
The imminent threat to our country 
comes not from religious divisiveness 
but from irreligious social decay. The 
truly religious man is certain to be 
one who treasures all those ideals 
which religion helped to build into 
this nation. To the man who is lack- 
ing in religious belief, nothing in the 
end is likely to be sacred, nothing 
worth preserving. In that direction 
lies the real danger to our country. 


Fundamental Obligations of a 
Religious People 


Although there have been many evi- 
dences of the weakening of religion 
among our people, in recent times 
there have been unmistakable signs of 
a renewed religious interest. The 
number of religious books which have 
attained wide circulation, the frequent 
serious discussion of religious topics 
in the daily papers and influential peri- 
odicals, the reported increase every- 
where in Church attendance, the fre- 
quent and effective use of radio and 
television for religious programs—all 
these are encouraging signs. More- 
over the vitality of the religious tra- 
dition in our Country has recently been 
attested by the Supreme Court, when 
in its majority opinion it stated that 
“We are a religious people whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being,” and when it declared that 
“when the State encourages religious 
instruction or cooperates with religious 
authorities . . . it follows the best of 
our traditions.” 


But our best religious traditions are 
not fulfilled by mere theoretical 
acknowledgment of religion as a pos- 
sible aid in solving our problems, or 
by a perfunctory attendance at Sunday 
devotions, or even by a stiff bow on 
the part of Government in the general 
direction of God. If our Country is 
truly religious, the influence of religion 
will permeate every part of our na- 
tional life. The State will not merely 
tolerate religion; it will honor and 
welcome it as an indispensable aid in 
building the complete good life of its 
citizens—much as the influence of re- 
ligion has been welcomed in our 
Armed Forces. 


In its internal and external affairs 
the State will uphold, and it will ex- 
pect its citizens and its officials to up- 
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ROSTER OF CARDINALS, ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS 
ATTENDING ANNUAL MEETING IN WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 1952 


Their Eminences Edward Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop 
of Detroit; Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York; Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. 


Their Excellencies Archbishops Karl J. Alter of Cincin- 
ati; Gerald T. Bergen of Omaha; Leo Binz, Coadjutor of 
Dubuque; Edwin V. Byrne of Santa Fe; Thomas A. Con- 
nolly of Seattle; Richard J. Cushing of Boston; John A. 
Floersh of Louisville; Edwin F. Hoban of Cleveland; Edward 
J]. Hunkeler of Kansas City in Kansas; Joseph P. Hurley, 
Bishop of St Augustine; Francis P. Keough of Baltimore; 
Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio; J. Francis A. McIntyre 
of Los Angeles; John }. Mitty of San Francisco; Patrick A. 
O'Boyle of Washington; John F. O'Hara, C.S.C., of Phila- 
delphia; Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis; Paul C. Schulte of 
Indianapolis; Urban J. Vehr of Denver. 


Their Excellencies Bishops William L. Adrian of Nash- 
ville; George W. Ahr of Trenton; Joseph H. Albers of 
Lansing; John G. Bennett of Lafayette-in-Indiana; Thomas 
A. Boland of Paterson; Stanislaus V. Bona of Green Bay; 
John J. Boylan of Rockford; Matthew F. Brady of Man- 
chester; William O. Brady of Sioux Falls; Charles F. Buddy 
of San Diego; Joseph A. Burke of Buffalo; Mark K. Carroll 
of Wichita; William J. Condon of Great Falls; James L. 
Connolly of Fall River; Francis R. Cotton of Owensboro; 
William E. Cousins of Peoria; Edward C. Daly, O.P., of Des 
Moines; James P. Davis of San Juan, Puerto Rico; John F. 
Deardon of Pittsburgh; Joseph P. Dougherty of Yakima; 
Robert J. Dwyer of Reno; Bernard T. Espelage, O.F.M., of 
Gallup; Bartholomew J. Eustace of Camden; Edward A. 
Fitzgerald of Winona; Edmund J. Fitzmaurice of Wilming- 
ton; Lawrence J. FitzSimon of Amarillo; Albert L. Fletcher 
of Little Rock; John B. Franz of Dodge City; John Mark 
Gannon of Erie; Daniel J. Gercke of Tucson; Richard O. 
Gerow of Natchez; Joseph M. Gilmore of Helena; Charles 
P. Greco of Alexandria; Henry J. Grimmelsman of Evans- 
ville; Richard T. Guilfoyle of Altoona; Francis J}. Haas of 
Grand Rapids; Ralph L. Hayes of Davenport; Lambert A. 
Hoch of Bismarck; Duane G. Hunt of Salt Lake City; Peter 
L. lreton of Richmoid; Daniel Ivancho of Pittsburgh (Greek 
Rite); Jules B. Jeanmard of Lafayette; James E. Kearney 
of Rochester; Edward J. Kelly of Boise; Louis B. Kucera 
of Lincoln; Hugh L. Lamb, of Greensburg; Charles Hubert 
LeBlond of St. Joseph; George L. Leech of Harrisburg; 
Francis P. Leipzig of Baker; Wm. T. McCarty of Rapid 
City; Bryan J. McEntegart of Ogdensburg; Eugene J. 
McGuinness of Oklahoma City-Tulsa; James E. McManus 
of Ponce, Puerto Rico; Martin D. McNamara of Joliet; 
Russell J. McVinney of Providence; Sidney M. Metzger of 
El Paso; Albert G. Meyer of Superior; Joseph M. Mueller 
of Sioux City; William T. Mulloy of Covington; John K. 
Mussio of Steubenville; Hubert M. Newell of Cheyenne; 
Thomas L. Noa of Marquette; Wendelin J. Nold of 
Galveston; John F. Noll of Fort Wayne; Henry J. O’Brien 
of Hartford; Martin J. O'Connor, Rector of the North 
American College of Rome, Italy; William A. O'Connor 


of Springfield in Illinois; William P. O'Connor of Madison; 
Robert D. O’Flannagan of Juneau; Edwin V. O'Hara of . 
Kansas City; John L. Paschang of Grand Island; Michael 
J. Ready of Columbus; George J. Rehring of Toledo; 
Louis J. Reicher of Austin; John J. Russell of Charleston; . 
Edward F. Ryan of Burlington; Francis J. Schenk of - 
Crookston; James J. Sweeney of Honolulu; Frank A. 
Thill of Salina; John P. Treacy of LaCrosse; Vincent S. 
Waters of Raleigh; Thomas A. Welch of Duluth; Chris- 
topher J. Weldon of Springfield; Charles D. White of 
Spokane; Joseph C. Willging of Pueblo; Stephen S. 
Woznicki of Saginaw; John J. Wright of Worcester and 
A. R. Zuroweste of Belleville. 


Their Excellencies Bishops Appolinaris Baumgartner, 
Vicar Apostolic of Guam; and Francis D. Gleeson, S.J., 
Vicar Apostolic of Alaska. 


Their Excellencies Bishops Peter W. Bartholome, Coad- | 
jutor of St. Cloud; Daniel J. Feeney, Coadjutor of Portland; . 
Thomas K. Gorman, Coadjutor of Dallas; Thomas ]. Mc- : 
Donnell, Coadjutor of Wheeling; William A. Scully, Co- ' 
adjutor of Albany; Emmet M. Walsh, Coadjutor of Youngs- 
town. 


Their Excellencies Bishops Roman R. Atkielski, Auxiliary 
of Milwaukee; Allen James Babcock, Auxiliary of Detroit; 
Floyd L. Begin, Auxiliary of Cleveland; John J. Boardman, 
Auxiliary of Brooklyn; James J. Byrne, Auxiliary of St. 
Paul; L. Abel Caillouet, Auxiliary of New Orleans; David 
F. Cunningham, Auxiliary of Syracuse; Augustine Dangl- 
mayr, Auxiliary of Dallas; Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary of 
New York; Hugh A. Donohoe, Auxiliary of San Francisco; 
Leo F. Dworschak, Auxiliary of Fargo; J. Lennox Federal, 
Auxiliary of Salt Lake City; Joseph F. Flannelly, Auxiliary 
of New York; John B. Grellinger, Auxiliary of Green Bay;' 
James H. Griffiths, Auxiliary to Military Delegate; Merlin 
]. Guilfoyle, Auxiliary of San Francisco; Charles H. Helm- 
sing, Auxiliary of St. Louis; Joseph H. Hodges, Auxiliary 
of Richmond; Francis E. Hyland, Auxiliary of Savannah- 
Atlanta; Raymond A. Kearney, Auxiliary of Brooklyn; Henry 
T. Klonowski, Auxiliary of Scranton; J. Carroll McCormick, 
Auxiliary of Philadelphia; Patrick ]. McCormick, Auxiliary 
of Washington; Thomas |. McDonough, Auxiliary of St. 
Augustine; Edward P. McManaman, Auxiliary of Erie; 
John M. McNamara, Auxiliary of Washington; James A. 
McNulty, Auxiliary of Newark; Joseph McShea, Auxiliary 
of Philadelphia; Timothy Manning, Auxiliary of Los An- 
geles; James }. Navagh, Auxiliary of Raleigh: William D. 
O'Brien, Auxiliary of Chicago; Leo A. Pursley, Auxiliary of 
Fort Wayne; Maurice Schexnayder, Auxiliary of Lafayette; 
Ambrose A. Senyshyn, O.S.B.M., Auxiliary of Byzantine 
Rite; Fulton J. Sheen, Auxiliary of New York; Lawrence 
J. Shehan, Auxiliary of Baltimore; Leo R. Smith, Auxiliary 
of Buffalo; Alexander M. Zaleski, Auxiliary of Detroit. 


His Excellency Bishop Raymond A. Lane, M.M., Superior 
General of the Foreign Mission Sociciy of America. 
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1952 Annual Bishops Meeting 


ITH a new all-time high of 194 Bishops eligible 
to attend, the 1952 meeting of the Bishops 
saw 157 of their number present in Washing- 

ton November 12-14, another all-time high attendance 
record. The usual meetings of the Administrative 
Board, N.C.W.C., were held before (November 10 
and 11) and after (November 14) the meeting of the 
body of Bishops. 

As the meetings opened, presided over by the 
senior Cardinal of the United States, His Eminence 
Edward Cardinal Mooney, the Holy Father's mes- 
sage was read. Its text is: 

“We are unwilling to let pass this occasion of the 
annual conference of the American Hierarchy without 
renewing to you, Venerable Brethren of the Epis- 
copacy, the expression of Our cordial fraternal greet- 
ings as We invoke in copious measure upon your 
deliberations the illumination and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

“And, aware of the burden of leadership which de- 
volves upon you as the pastors of the flock of Christ, 
We would have you know, in the words of St. Paul, 
how unceasingly I make mention of you always, im- 
ploring in my prayers (1 Rom 1.10) that divine grace 
and strenth may be corresponded to you in the measure 
of your great need. 

“We would not fail to note that your praiseworthy 
zeal for the spread of the Kingdom of God in the 
United States has been a source of constant edification, 
and especially have We been consoled by the universal- 
ity of your Catholic spirit through the charitable in- 
terest and generous assistance extended to the Common 
Father without cease in the relief of the needy suffer- 
ing and homeless during these troublous times. 

“In token of Our appreciation and as a pledge of 
divine help and enlightenment in the solution of the 
grave and important problems with which you are 
confronted, We affectionately impart to you and to all 
those committed to your pastoral care, Our Apostolic 
Blessing.” 

The new Administrative Board, N.C.W.C., was 
chosen at the Annual General Meeting. The Admin- 
istrative Board met immediately afterwards at the 
headcuarters of the N.C.W.C. and organized for the 
ensuing year. 

Archbishop John F, O'Hara, C.S.C., of Philadelphia, 
and Bishop Michael J. Ready, of Columbus, are new 
members of the Board this year. They fill vacancies 
occasioned by the retirement of Archbishop Francis P. 
Keough, of Baltimore, chairman last year, and Arch- 
bishop Joseph E. Ritter, of St. Louis, who had served 
the maximum permissible number of consecutive terms 
on the Board. 


December, 1952 


The members of the new Board and their offices are: 

Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati, chairman 
of the Administrative Board; Archbishop Patrick A. 
O’Boyle of Washington, vice-chairman of the Board 
and chairman of the N.C.W.C. Social Action Depart- 
ment; Archbishop O'Hara, of Philadelphia, treasurer 
of the Board; Bishop John F. Noll of Fort Wayne, 
secretary of the Board; Archbishop John J. Mitty of 
San Francisco, chairman of the N.C.W.C. Youth 
Department; Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Bos- 
ton, chairman of the N.C.W.C. Department of Lay 
Organizations; Bishop Matthew F. Brady of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, chairman of the N.C.W.C. 
Education Department; Bishop Emmet M. Walsh, 
Bishop of Youngstown, Ohio, chairman of the 
N.C.W.C, Legal Department; Bishop Thomas K. 
Gorman, Coadjutor of Dallas, chairman of the 
N.C.W.C. Press Department, and Bishop Michael J. 
Ready of Columbus, chairman of the N.C.W.C. De- 
partment of Catholic Action Study. 

The Administrative Board invited other members 
of the Hierarchy to serve as Assistant Bishops to the 
Board as follows: 

Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan, assistant Bishop to the 
Chairman of the Administrative Board for Affairs of 
the Bureau of Information; Bishop John J. Russell, 
assistant secretary; Bishop William D. O’Brien, assist- 
ant treasurer; Bishop Russell McVinney, assistant to 
the Episcopal Chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion; Bishop Bryan J. McEntegart, assistant to the 
Episcopal Chairman of the Legal Department; Bishop 
Allen J. Babcock, assistant to the Episcopal Chairman 
of the Department of Lay Organizations; Bishop Al- 
bert R. Zuroweste, assistant to the Episcopal Chairman 
of the Press Department; Bishop Richard O. Gerow, 
assistant to the Episcopal Chairman of the Youth 
Department; Bishop Joseph M. Gilmore, assistant to 
the Episcopal Chairman of the Department of Catholic 
Action Study; Bishop William O. Brady, assistant to 
the Episcopal Chairman of the Social Action Depart- 
ment; Bishop William A. O'Connor as assistant for 
Hospital problems; Bishop LeBlond as assistant in the 
field of Catholic Charities; Bishop Bartholome as ad- 
visor in Family Life matters; Bishop Mulloy as advisor 
in Rural Life matters and Bishop Martin McNamara as 
advisor on Prison matters. 

Monsignor Howard J. Carroll was reappointed Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and Monsignor Paul F. Tanner was renamed 
Assistant General Secretary. 

The General Meeting of the Bishops at the Catholic 
University also elected: 

Archbishop Mitty, Bishop Ralph L. Hayes of Daven- 
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port and Bishop Charles D. White of Spokane, to be 
new members of the Committee for the North Ameri- 


can College in Rome. 


Archbishop O'Hara of Philadelphia and Bishop 
George J. Rehring of Toledo to be new members of 
the American Board of Catholic Missions. 


Bishop John J. Boardman, Auxiliary of Brooklyn, 
to be a new member of the Committee on the Propa- 


gation of the Faith. 


N.C.W.C. Departmental Reports 


Bishops Vincent S. Waters of Raleigh, Hugh L. 
Lamb of Greensburg, and Bishop Joseph M. Gilmore 


of Helena to be new members of the Episcopal Com- 


mittee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
The general meeting of the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops approved the issuance of a joint statement en- 
titled “Religion, Our Most Vital National Asset’ (see 
page 3), and, following the meeting, issued a plea 
that the example of contemporary martyrs may bring 


the world back to Christ (page 16). 


To Meeting of Bishops, November, 1952 


In the following pages appear illuminatin 
Catholic Welfare Conference for the fi 
tive episcopal chairmen to the 1952 Ge 


C y c 
tates 


Executive Department 


Archbishop Keough, Chairman 


n reporting the activities of the Exec- 

utive Department, the retiring Chair- 
man. of the Administrative Board, 
Archbishop Keough cf Baltimore, 
noted a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of State of His Holiness, Most 
Reverend Monsignor J. 3B. Montini, 
expressing the gratitude of the Holy 
See for the generous alms of the Cath- 
olics of America to those in need 
throughout the world. Among other 
things the letter said: 

“It is from a heart overflowing with 
emotion and gratitude that His Holi- 
ness bids me convey to Your Excellency 

and through you to the Members of 
the Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
and to the other Members of the Hier- 
archy—the assurance of His sincere 
and cordial gratitude for this latest 
magnanimous gesture. His paternal 
appreciation and thankfulness goes out 
likewise to all His beloved children, 
the priests and people of your great 
country, whose generous charity has 
made this donation possible. 

“Through their own relief organiza- 
tions, the Hierarchy and faithful of the 
United States have been providing 
welcome aid over widespread areas 
where there was want to be relieved or 
suffering to be alleviated. At the same 
time they have been amongst the most 
outstanding and constant benefactors of 
the common Father in His efforts to 
further those manifold causes of reli- 
gion and charity that are the objects 
of His daily solicitude. 

“Once again, therefore, the Pontiff 
would have me express His warm ap- 
preciation of the unfailingly generous 
charity of the Catholics of the United 
States, and of that genuine understand- 
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ing of the requirements of the Holy 
See and that filial devotion to the Vicar 
of Christ which have always character- 
ized them. Such noble-minded and 
laudable sentiments must surely merit 
for them that abundant heavenly re- 
ward which His Holiness and the many 
who benefit by their charity will not 
fail to call down upon them in grate- 
ful, prayerful supplication. 

“As a further testimony of His be- 
nevolence and appreciation, the Holy 
Father cordially imparts to Your Ex- 
cellency, to the Members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, to all the 
Archbishops and Bishops and to the 
clergy and faithful of the United States 
His special Apostolic Benediction.” 

Archbishop Keough cited many other 
expressions of appreciation from vari- 
ous parts of the world, notably from 
the hierarchies of Germany, Japan, and 
the government of Korea. 

The Chairman also observed that the 
peculiar situation of Yugoslavia in the 
present political and military align- 
ments and the policy of our government 
have been a source of continuing con- 
cern. Persecution of the Church in that 
nation gets worse; yet American aid 
increases and there has been need to 
insist repeatedly that our government 
must not either overlook or condone 
the flagrant violations of human rights 
in that country. 

Innumerable other developments in 
the international field engaged the at- 
tention of various Departments and 
Bureaus of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference to an unprecedented 
extent. Catholic authorities and Cath- 
olic organizations abroad have come 
to rely on the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference to a great extent for 
information and help especially in re- 
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gard to such matters as the UN Tech- 
nical Assistance and the U.S. Point 
Four Program, UNESCO, WHO, and 
other UN affairs, the Exchange of Per- 
sons Program, and international mis- 
sions and conferences, which are of 
such vital concern to the interests of 
the Church. 


Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State are still making trouble locally 
by stirring up court cases involving 
principally the religious garb issue and 
school bus transportation. There are 
many such cases presently pending in 
the courts, as noted and outlined in 
detail in the report of the Legal De- 
partment, which has in most instances 
been in consultation with local Cath- 
olic authorities about them. 

The Chairman said that the immi- 
gration policy of this country came into 
sharp focus during the year when the 
McCarran-Walter Bill was discussed in 
the Congress. The bill itself was in- 
tended to codify and revise several hun- 
dred laws dealing with the subject. 
Codification was long overdue and re- 
vision badly needed. As far as the revi- 
sion went, it did many good things. It 
did not, however, abolish the national 
origins formula to which the N.C.W.C. 
had objected vigorously but unsuccess- 
fully when originally adopted in 1924, 
and often thereafter. 

Subsequently, certain Catholics 
launched a public attack on the 
N.C.W.C. for not having used its in- 
fluence to defeat the bill. Their meth- 
ods were unfortunate and many of 
their statements not only irresponsible 
but untrue. The records show that the 
General Body of the Bishops and the 
Administrative Board, N.C.W.C., since 
the national origins formula was first 
discussed, opposed it publicly, unitedly 
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and continuously. Many of the Bishops 
today are living witnesses to testify to 
that fact. The General Secretaries of 
the N.C.W.C. and representatives of 
the Legal Department, the Bureau of 
Immigration and the Councils of Men 
and Women, on occasions without 
number, appeared before Congressional 
Committees to protest that and other 
bad features of the existing immigra- 
tion legislation of the United States. 
Many such features have been elimi- 
nated as a result. The national origins 
formula was not. It is gratuitous to 
say that opposition of the N.C.W.C. 
on that score would have defeated the 
bill. 

Archbishop Keough cited two im- 
portant books in which the N.C.W.C. 
had a special interest. “Our Bishops 
Speak”’ (Bruce) is a collection of state- 
ments and resolutions of the Bishops 
of the United States from 1919 to 
1951. It brings up to date a similar 
collection edited by Monsignor Guilday 
under the title “The National Pastorals 
of the American Hierarchy’’ and pub- 
lished by the N.C.W.C. in 1923. The 
new work, which was begun by the 
late Archbishop McNicholas, has been 
very well received. In acknowledgment 
of a copy sent to the Holy See, the 
N.C.W.C. received the following gra- 
cious letter (No. 271.131, May 6, 
1952) from the Secretariat of State: 

“The Holy Father has graciously 
charged me to convey to you the ex- 
pression of His warm gratitude for the 
copy of the volume ‘Our Bishops 
Speak’ which you so kindly forwarded 
to Him through the good offices of His 
Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate 

“His Holiness was deeply gratified 
at receiving this volume which by 
bringing together under one cover the 
collective pastorals and official state- 
ments of the members of the Hier- 
archy, provides a most useful docu- 
mentation of the living history of the 
Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and of the pastoral guidance given 
to the faithful in the various matters 
of public interest affecting their Cath- 
olic social life during the past. forty 
years. As a token of his heartfelt grati- 
tude and appreciation, the Holy Father 
cordially imparts to you and to all those 
associated with you in the compilation 
of this publication His paternal Apos- 
tolic Blessing. 

“Gladly renewing to you the assur- 
ances of my high esteem and cordial 
regard, I remain 

“Sincerely yours in Christ, 


“J. B. Montini 
“Subst.” 


The other book, “The Communist 
War on Religion’”’ (Devin-Adair) is a 
useful and authoritative work of refer- 
ence, in the compilation and distribu- 
tion of which the N.C.W.C. was active. 


December, J952 


He concluded his report by observ- 
ing that the bishops might be gratified 
to know that the Hierarchy of Brazil 
is establishing this fall a National Con- 
ference of the Bishops of Brazil, 
modeled after the N.C.W.C. An- 
nouncement of the plan stated that 
“Brazilians who have returned from 
visiting the United States where they 
have been edified by North American 
Catholicism, are unaware, perhaps, 
that such strength and organization is 
due greatly to the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, a national organ- 
ization of the North American Bishops. 
Now a similar organization is about 
to arise among us.” 


Bureau of Immigration 
Juseed by the variety of special mat- 
ters that required attention and the 
results achieved, the past year’s accom- 
plishments were among the most im- 
posing of the Bureau's thirty-one years 
of service in giving aid and protection 
to Catholic immigrants. 

The Washington office, concerned as 
usual with all matters of policy and 
dealing with the Departments of State 
and Justice in cases involving immi- 
grants and emigrants, was obliged to 
keep abreast of important pending 
legislation, the most well-known being 
the McCarran-Walter proposal (now 
Public Law 414), for revision and codi- 
fication of the immigration and nation- 
ality laws of the United States. In 
addition there were the large number 
of private bills to benefit the Bureau's 
clients, among them many introduced 
in favor of members of Religious Or- 
ders, whose continued residence here 
was imperative for staffing Catholic 
institutions. There were also the nu- 
merous cases of ‘‘suspension of depor- 
tation” and “adjustment of status’ 
which required affirmative action by 
Congress in the form of Concurrent 
Resolutions and in which the Bureau 
had been active, its efforts meeting 
with success in a large proportion of 
the cases submitted. 

The action taken by the Bureau, with 
the approval of the Executive Office, 
in connection with the provisions of 
the Omnibus Bill which became the 
McCarran-Walter Act, is described in 
detail in the report. It included several 
conferences with representatives of the 
Senate and House Sub-Committees on 
Immigration and various memoranda 
proposing amendments, most of which 
(31 out of 45) were accepted. A pro- 
posal to abolish the National Origins 
formula, originally incorporated in the 
Immigration Act of 1924 and retained 
in the McCarran-Walter Act, and 
which has from the first been opposed 
by the N.C.W.C., was rejected as not 
subject to review. 

Work at the New York Port Office 


was highlighted by such activities as 
governmental stepping up of the ap- 
prehension and deportation of aliens 
illegally in the United States; efforts 
to clear up the backlog of pending 
“suspension” and other lagging cases 
that required endless hearings and 
documentation and the confusion re- 
sulting from the policy of decentral- 
ization which has resulted in placing 
much decision-making power in the 
field offices of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

The Bureau's report noted as of spe- 
cial importance that since June, 1948, 
and until the last of the Displaced Per- 
sons arrived at the end of this fiscal 
year, its New York Port Director served 
continuously as Chairman of the New 
York Port and Dock Committee of the 
Voluntary Agencies, having been re- 
elected annually to this position. Dur- 
ing the four years of DP reception- 
distribution at New York, 262,101 
refugees were cleared from 252 ships 
with an absolute minimum of difficulty. 
The activities of the Bureau's two Ellis 
Island workers was particularly stren- 
uous and it was not uncommon for 
them, upon returning to their desks 
from late afternoon hearings of the 
Boards of Special Inquiry, to find thirty 
or more immigrants ready to leave the 
island and awaiting help in contacting 
relatives, collecting baggage and per- 
sonal effects, arranging for train and 
airplane accommodations and _ tele- 
graphing time of arrival at destination. 

The work at the El Paso office of the 
Bureau differs radically from that of 
the Bureau’s New York office in that 
there is a constant incoming-outgoing 
movement between the United States 
and Mexico. The attempts to control 
entries from Mexico, made extremely 
difficult by the shallow river boundary, 
caused wholesale deportations to that 
country. Thereupon, Mexico set up 
drastic requirements for passports and 
exit permission, thus creating problems 
which added greatly to the work of the 
El Paso office. The branch office in 
Juarez continued its operations on a 
two-day-a-week basis. 


Bureau of Information 


I° its third year of operation, the Bu- 
reau of Information has extended the 
circulation of its monthly bulletin so 
that it now reaches more than 500 
readers actively engaged in the work 
of shaping and molding public opinion 
regarding the Church 

In addition to the monthly bulletin 
which records and assesses the manner 
in which the Catholic Church is con- 
sidered in popular channels of com- 
munication, the Bureau of Information 
has supplied background material for 
newspaper editors and radio commen- 
tators on Church activities and func- 
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tions. The most notable instance of 
such service during the past year was 
in connection with the Vatican Em- 
bassy question. A long and informa- 
tive release was prepared describing 
the historical aspects of Vatican repre- 
sentation along with a breakdown of 
the countries now maintaining diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican. Over 
a thousand copies of this Bureau of 
Information cn 1a were sent to news- 
paper editors and congressmen. 


Many activities of the Bureau do not 
lend themselves to enumeration in this 
annual report. However, we feel that 
in view of the services rendered some 
mention should be made here of the 
many inquiries which are directed to 
our Bureau by Diocesan organizations 
and individuals throughout the coun- 
try. Many times these inquiries require 
a great deal of time and research and 
hence we feel that it is proper to make 
mention of this aspect of the Bureau's 
work in this annual report. 


One of the prime purposes of the 
Bureau of Information is to offer its 
services tO mewspaper associations 
wherever questions affecting Catholic 
interests are involved. The most note- 
worthy response we have been able to 
record during the past year has been 
the secular press reaction to the annual 
Bishops’ Statement of 1951. In addi- 
tion to very generous coverage of the 
statement itself, there was a remark- 
able editorial response praising the 
statement for its timeliness and _ its 
forthright presentation. It may be men- 
tioned in passing here that tne Pulitzer 
Prize editorial writing was awarded a 
St. Louis editorial writer who chose as 
his theme “Morality in Public Life.” 


Office of 
United Nations Affairs 


‘T te report notes the new oppor- 

tunities and obligations of United 
States national Catholic organizations 
and agencies in relation both to gov- 
ernment policy and public opinion on 
UN matters and to international Cath- 
olic organizations which deal directly 
with international agencies. 


These new opportunities result from 
an increased tendency in UN organs 
and Socialized Agencies concerned 
with economic, social and human rights 
matters to draw upon the cooperation 
of international non-governmental or- 
ganizations and to stimulate national 
responsibility and activity in pursuit of 
their objectives. The Technical As- 
sistance program has given impetus 
to this trend. An effective interpene- 
tration of organizational influence, 
extremely important as regards the in- 
fluence of Catholic social teaching, is 
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taking place. Many international 
NGOs are making conscious, well-or- 
ganized efforts to affect and direct cur- 
rent social and cultural changes. 

These developments have increased 
and intensified the work of the Office 
in all its functions—observing, report- 
ing, liaison and representation. Infor- 
mation exchange with European infor- 
mation centers has greatly increased 
and the methods improved. New con- 
tacts have been established with inter- 
national NGOs and liaison with their 
consultants developed. 


In the U. S., Catholic social teaching 
on international life is still insuf- 
ficiently known and there is need for 
still further solidarity among Catholics 
in publicizing and applying that 
teaching. 


Catholic interests continue to include 
Korea, migration, international social 
welfare, technical assistance, depend- 
ent territories, human rights, popula- 
tion problems, the status of Jerusalem 
and the activities of the various Spe- 
cialized Agencies, especially UNESCO, 
FAO, ILO and UNICEF. 


Business Management 


he N.C.W.C. Publications Office 

distributed almost half a million 
pamphlets during the past year. 

Heading the list was the statement 
issued by the Biskops at the end of 
their 1951 general meeting ‘‘God’s 
Law: The Measure of Man’s Conduct.” 
Altogether, 149,100 copies of this 
statement were distributed in a popu- 
lar-style, four-page format. 

During the year all available office 
space of the N.C.W.C. headquarters 
building was occupied. The building 
provides quarters for 27 departments, 
bureaus, and agencies of the N.C.W.C., 

id working space for 182 employees. 
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Education Department 


Bishop Brady, Chairman 


education in the United 
tates is flourishing. Elementary 
and secondary schools have -vecord- 
breaking enrollments. Most colleges 
for women are filled to capacity. The 
new G. I. Bill of Rights probably will 
enable colleges for men to maintain 
their present level of enrollment even 
though a large number of college-age 
youths are drafted into military service. 
For the foreseeable future Catholic 
schools will have more applicants for 
admission than present Pr ilities can 
accommodate. To keep pace with the 
rising birth rate Catholic schools will 
need at least a twenty-five percent in- 
crease in facilities and about the same 
percentage increase in administrative 
and teaching staff. 


The startling and somewhat discour- 
aging fact is that even if Catholic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are 
expanded to accommodate the antici- 
pated twenty-five percent increase in 
normal enrollment, they still will en- 
roll not more than — percent of 
the baptized Catholic children of school 
age on the elementary level and not 
more than thirty percent on the sec- 
ondary level. To take care of all Cath- 
olic school-age children in 1960, the 
capacity of our elementary schools will 
have to be doubled and that of our 
high schools increased at least three 
fold. As the financing of this kind of 
vast expansion would be virtually im- 
possible, the long - standing ideal of 
having every Catholic school child en- 
rolled in a Catholic school will be as 
far from realization in 1960 as it is 
now. 

There is a desperate shortage of 
teachers. Religious Communities of 
Women report that as a group they are 
able to supply only half of the teachers 
needed for replacements and normal 
expansion. Consequently, the number 
of lay teachers in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is steadily increasing to 
the point where many schools now 
have one lay teacher to every four or 
five Sisters. 

Despite the great need for teachers, 
the training program for Sisters is be- 
ing improved and soon in many reli- 
gious communities all Sisters will be 
given an opportunity to complete their 
college and professional training be- 
fore they are assigned to full-time 
teaching positions. Few Sisters will 
have any difficulty in meeting State- 
established standards for certification 

The brightest spot in the Catholic 
school horizon is the steady progress 
in developing a truly Catholic cur- 
riculum which realistically and prac- 
tically integrates religion and all school 
subjects and activities. The latest 
achievement in this area is the Christian 
Life Adjustment program under the 
direction of the Commission on Amer- 
ican Citizenship of Catholic University. 

Another important curriculum de- 
velopment is the pre-induction train- 
ing program for Catholic high school 
senior boys. An experiment in fifty 
schools has indicated that (1) the 
students were especially interested in 
three phases of the course: the ideolog- 
ical reasons for our tremendous defense 
effort; reliable data about the various 
branches of service and the military 
routine; practical tips for being good 
without being a “‘sissy’; (2) the 
students expect a factual, positive and 
constructive approach to the subject and 
not sermons about the evils of military 
life; (3) the course should be given by 
a lay person, preferably a veteran. 

These research and planning projects 
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in addition to many others in the fields 
of statistics, educational law, court 
cases, public relations, services to Dioc- 
esan Superintendents of Schools, teach- 
er placement and a pa with 
international and national organizations 
in the field of education occupied the 
Education Department's staff during a 
very busy year. 


Press Department 


Bishop Gorman, Chairman 


Ber Thomas K. Gorman, Coadju- 

tor of Dallas, brought out a point 
that occurs to all too few people. We 
are living in an era of religious perse- 
cution that rivals the time of Diocle- 
tian, and yet we read about it not as 
history but as day to day happenings 
in the news. 

“It is quite possible,” Bishop Gor- 
man said, ‘‘that, in the past year, the 
Catholic Press of the U.S. has presented 
to the world the timeliest, the most 
detailed and accurate account of perse- 
cution ever presented in history.” 

Bishop Gorman told his fellow 
members of the Hierarchy that the 
Catholic Press “shocked the world’ 
with its detailed and authoritative reve- 
lation that more than 150 Catholic 
Bishops have been killed, imprisoned, 
exiled or otherwise impeded in thei: 
religious ministrations. 

The Catholic Press has made “im 
pressive strides” in the last year, and 
the influence of the Press Department 
in the “revitalization and further prog 
ress of the world-wide apostolate of 
the Catholic Press’”” added much to the 
prestige of the N.C.W.C. as a whole. 

Originally established for the serv- 
ice of the American Catholic the NC 
News Service today is the collaborator 
of editors in every part of the globe. 
An impressive tabulation showed that 
NC News Service dispatches are now 
used by more than 500 Catholic pub- 
lications in 55 lands; that these papers 
have a total circulation of 12,709,000, 
and that they are read by an estimated 
52,000,000 persons plus. 

NC dispatches go to 138 Catholic 
papers in the United States which have 
a total of 7,694,000 circulation and an 
estimated readership of 30,776,000. 
They go to 12 papers in Canada with 
a circulation of 279,500 and a reader- 
ship of 1,118,000, and to 15 papers in 
Mexico which have a circulation of 
236,000 and a readership of 1,180,000. 

Among the other Catholic papers 
using NC dispatches are: 234 in 
Europe with a total circulation of 
3,734,000 and an estimated readership 
of 16,018,000; 44 in South America 
with a circulation of 396,000 and a 
readership of 1,980,000; 11 in Central 
America with a circulation of 80,000 
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and a readership of 400,000; 15 in the 
Caribbean area with a circulation of 
175,000 and a readership of 875,000; 
18 in Asia with a circulation of 83,000 
and a readership of 415,000; eight in 
Africa with a circulation of 28,500 and 
a readership of 142,500, one in the 
Pacific Islands with a circulation of 
8,000 and a readership of 40,000, and 
six in Australasia with a circulation of 
95,000 and a readership of 340,000. 

The past year marked the 20th anni- 
versary of ‘‘a great project” in which 
the NC News Service blazed a trail. 
This is the immediate cabling and 
radioing from Rome of the full texts 
of important Papal counsels. This proj- 
ect which the NC inaugurated has now 
spread to all the U.S. and world press. 

And in the last year NC News Serv- 
ice has been able to provide more than 
twice as many Papal texts to its sub- 
scriders. 

The last year saw the completion of 
another impressive project of the News 
Service. This was the program of aid- 
ing several hundred Catholic publica- 
tions in more than 15 countries 
throughout the world for a period of 
three years. By this undertaking, the 
News Service was made available to 
Catholic publications in war-torn coun- 
tries whose Catholic Press had been 
destroyed or crippled in World War II 

The last news year was a “tumul- 
tuous” and “difficult’’ one. Not only 
was there news in great volume and 
high importance to be reported, but 
its coverage was rendered increasingly 
difficult by dictators, censorships and 
total blackouts in many places round 
the globe. Noting that secular news 
service executives said the problems of 
news coverage increasingly “taxed the 
ingenuity and enterprise of newspaper- 
men,” Bishop Gorman observed that 
this was “profoundly true in our own 
specialized field of Catholic news.” 

The NC Feature Service continues to 
forge ahead. Not only have the regular 
feature articles of this service gained a 
substantial number of new subscribers, 
but the regular seasonal supplements 
have also gone ahead in popularity. A 
development in our Feature Service has 
been the increasing number of foreign 
subscribers from several lands. 

The mats and glossy print photos of 
the NC Picture Service are now going 
to 130 subscribers in 10 lands. 

In noting that artificial barriers con- 
tinued to be put in the way of news- 
gathering in many parts of the world, 
the report said “insidious distortions 
of truth, deliberate suppression and 
corruption of news sources, and gen- 
eral complexities and confusion,’ came 
to require that much more time be de- 
voted to the average news story. 


Social Action Department 


Archbishop O’Boyle, Chairman 


HE work of the Social Action De- 

partment requires a knowledge of 
the principles and practices of Catho- 
lic social teaching and judgment re- 
garding applications. It requires also 
ways and means of helping other or- 
ganizations and persons—Catholics in 
or out of the Welfare Conference and 
non-Catholics—to put Catholic social 
teaching in their program and work. 


Industrial Relations 
Special Work with Priests: 

The Department continues to help 
priests who are working in social action. 
Father Higgins publishes a monthly 
news bulletin, Social Action Notes for 
Priests which is sent to approximately 
3500 priests in the United States 
Work With Other 


Catholic Organizations: 

The Department cooperates very 
closely with other Catholic organiza- 
tions in the field of Catholic social 
action. 


Special Work with the Labor 
Movement and Employers’ 
Associations: 

The Department continues to main- 
tain liaison with the major interna- 
tional unions and labor federations and 
the principal employers’ associations: 
The American Federtion of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Committee for Economic 
Development, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

Labor Day Observance: 

Approximately 100,000 copies of the 
1951 Labor Day Statement were dis- 
tributed to various diocesan Catholic 
social action organizations. The De- 
partment hopes that eventually every 
city parish in the United States will 
sponsor a Labor Day Mass and that 
special arrangements be made to com- 
memorate May 15, the anniversary of 
Ouadragesimo Anno and Rerum No- 


rum 


Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems 


Two industrial conferences were 
held during the past year: one in Bos- 
ton and another in Portland, Oregon. 

The Department was represented at 
meetings of the National Council on 
Agricultural Life and Labor, the Na- 
tional Consumers League, (both of 
which have concentrated effort for 
migratory farm labor), the Interna- 
tional Conference on Economic and 
Social Development, the Equal Pay 
Conference sponsored by the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S$. Department of Labor, 
and the National Housing Conference. 
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International Relations 
Foreign Visitors: 

The number of foreign visitors is 
greater at the present time than ever 
before thanks to the extensive post-war 
program of cultural exchange spon- 
sored by the Department of State, the 
Department of Labor, the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration, and various in- 
ternational unions. The Department 
maintains a very close liaison with all 
of these government agencies and in- 
ternational unions; they have been con- 
sistently gracious about referring for- 
eign visitors for special briefing ses- 
sions on Catholic life in the U. S. 
European Visit: 

Father Higgins, serving as a special 
consultant to the Honorable Maurice J. 
Tobin, Secretary of Labor, attended the 
annual conference of the International 
Labor Organization in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and a series of labor conferences 
in other countries on the Continent. 


The Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace 


The Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace published several Com- 
mittee statements on current interna- 
tional problems and was represented at 
all of the more important conferences 
in the field of international relations 
sponsored by the government and by 
voluntary organizations. 

The 1952 convention of the C.A.LP. 
(November 7-9) marked the Silver 
Jubilee of the Association and in prep- 
aration a comprehensive survey of the 
major conclusions and recommenda- 
tions made in C.A.I.P. Committee re- 
ports and statements was drafted. 

It has continued to maintain a mu- 
tual exchange of information and serv- 
ice with the N.C.W.C. Office on U.N. 
Affairs. It assists the lay organizations 
of N.C.W.C. and other Catholic or- 
ganizations throughout the United 
States, in developing resolutions and 
programs in the field of international 
affairs. 


Race Relations 
Conference: 

Of the two conferences on race rela- 
tions held during the last year, one was 
in Covington and the other was spon- 
sored by the Diocese of Columbus, 
Ohio. In the latter diocese a permanent 
group was established. 

Cooperation with Other Groups: 

Programs were planned for other 
groups, both Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, in the field of race relations. 


Miscellaneous 
Communism: 


The work on Communism was con- 
tinued on the basis established in pre- 
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vious years. Father Cronin kept up-to- 
date files and contacts on this subject. 
National Catholic Rural 

Life Conference: 

Father Higgins serves as an ex- 
officio member of the executive board 
of the NCRLC, acting as the official 
liaison between N.C.W.C. and 
NCRLC. 


Recommendations 


The Social Action Department rec- 
ommends that one or more priests in 
every diocese be appointed by the 
Ordinary as Diocesan Director of So- 
cial Action preferably but not neces- 
sarily on a full-time basis. The Depart- 
ment will cooperate in every possible 
way with them, helping them organize 
Catholic labor schools and other pro- 
grams of adult education in Catholic 
social teaching. 


Family Life Bureau 


R: sonable progress can be reported 

in practically all activities spon- 
sored by the Bureau—lectures, forums, 
family retreats, family holy hours, 
marriage preparation courses, discus- 
sion clubs, Mr. and Mrs. Clubs, family 
institutes, and the dissemination of 
literature on marriage, the family and 
related topics. Probably a million in- 
dividuals participated in the renewal 
of the marriage vows ceremonies in 
the course of the year. A rapidly 
growing interest in family devotions 
in common, and in religious practices 
generally in the home, has been one of 
the most outstanding and encouraging 
developments. Two new developments 
that give promise of extending the 
family apostolate measurably are an 
initial interest in it on the part of the 
National Catholic Community Service 
and a more highly organized interest 
in it on the part of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men. The excellent co- 
operation of the National Council of 
Catholic Women continues. 


Bureau of 
Health and Hospitals 


Tr activities of the Bureau of Health 

and Hospitals for the year are sum- 
marized under the following topic 
headings: 

Federal Aid to Professional Educa- 
tion 

Hill-Burton Act 

Conference of Bishops’ Representa- 
tives for Hospitals 

Catholic Doctors: The Catholic 
Physicians Guild is doing a good job 
wherever active 

Catholic Hospitals: There are 118,- 
846 hospital beds under Catholic aus- 


pices. Over 7,000,000 patients were 
cared for in Catholic Health Institu- 
tions during the past year. 

Conclusion: There is no easy answer 
to the hard fact of the high cost of 
medical expense for the average citizen. 
The Bureau will continue its efforts to 
seek a fair solution. 


Legal Department 
Bishop Walsh, Chairman 


The report of the Legal Department 
for 1952 placed emphasis upon the 
judicial and administrative phases of 
the activities of the Department. It 
noted with approval that during the 
past year there was an encouraging 
trend towards limited cooperation be- 
tween church and state—a trend made 
more evident by the United States Su- 
preme Court decision in the case of 
Zorach v. Clauson. 

In this case, the Legal Department 
reported that traditional philosophy of 
the church-state relationship was re- 
afirmed—a philosophy which admits 
of cooperation between church and 
state in areas of mutual concern. This 
reaffirmation of the traditional church- 
state philosophy repudiated the secular- 
istic precedents established in the Mc- 
Collum case of 1948. The report added 
a note of caution indicating that while 
the above developments are indeed 
most welcome, nevertheless, the Courts 
are failing to give appropriate consid- 
eration to the parental right in cases 
involving educational issues. In the 
case of Zorach v. Clauson, as well as 
others where the issues called for an 
evaluation and application of the 
parental right, this all important pre- 
rogative was ignored. 

The report indicated that today there 
is a real necessity for harmonizing the 
parental right with the compulsory 
education law. Otherwise, the Courts 
and educators will continue blithely to 
assume that the child is the creature 
of the state for at least six hours of 
the day. 

The Department also called atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a concerted 
drive to deprive members of religious 
orders of their constitutional right to 
teach in public schools, even to the 
extent of holding that because of their 
vows they cease to become free, civil 
and economic units. 

Considerable emphasis was placed 
upon the extensive services which the 
Legal Department is extending to the 
whole institutional system of the 
Church in securing — from gov- 
ernment agencies of applications for 
critical materials needed to build 
schools, hospitals and churches. The 
report indicated that for a time it was 
very difficult to secure material for 
churches, but that the situation now is 
well under control. Other services to 
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the Church before Administrative tri- 
bunals were extensively noted. 

Reference was made to the fact that 
because of the Presidential campaign, 
there was a limited amount of legisla- 
tive activity on the part of Congress, 
Attention was given to several im- 
portant legislative developments in the 
tield of Social Security and Education. 

In conclusion, the report observed 
that the institutional system of the 
Church is keeping pace with the com- 
munity growth, that in the field of 
legislation, administration and court 
action developments occurred during 
the past year which will continue to 
safeguard and foster the vitality of the 
private institutional system. 


Youth Department 
Archbishop Mitty, Chairman 


The past year saw continued growth 

of the services performed by the 
Youth Department for the Bishops of 
the country. The Department serves as 
a clearing-house for information on 
youth needs, programs, organizations; 
as a coordinating agency for the 
Catholic youth groups of the nation; 
as a representative of the Hierarchy in 
dealing with national youth-participat- 
ing and youth-serving groups, private 
and governmental, domestic and for- 
eign; as a servicing agency for in- 
dividual dioceses, their youth, parishes 
and institutions. 

Foremost among the organizational 
strides was the division of the country 
into 18 regions, based, for the most 
part, on the ecclesiastical provinces. 
Each region has a director and asso- 
ciate director. 

Direct service to parish groups is 
provided by the bi-monthly Program 
Service Kits. 

The National Federation of Diocesan 
Catholic Youth Councils has begun to 
develop as the unifying force of parish- 
centered youth groups. The NFDCYC 
functions in the Diocesan Section of 
the National Council of Catholic 
Youth as the National Newman Club 
Federation and the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students function 
in the College and University Section 
of the NCCY. 

The four project areas of the 
NFDCYC are: Pre-Induction, Civil 
Defense, Human Rights and Industrial 
Relations. A booklet, “Work Book of 
Encyclicals” has already been published 
to implement the work of the Indus- 
trial Relations project. The booklet is 
also issued for the two student fed- 
erations. 

The National Council of Catholic 
Youth joined with the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women in issuing 
a formal protest to the Secretary of 
State concerning the case of Bishop 
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Bossilkoff, sentenced to death by a 
Bulgarian communist regime. 

Regional Federations of Diocesan 
Catholic Youth Councils are develop- 
ing. One result is that young adults are 
given wider opportunities for leader- 
ship beyond the parish and diocesan 
level in preparation for much-needed 
leadership on the national level on the 
part of our Catholic youth. Another 
result, even more important, is the 
impetus given to the formation of dioc- 
esan councils of Catholic youth that in 
turn strengthen deanery councils, and 
thereby, the focal point of youth activ- 
ities, the parish youth group. 

National Catholic Youth Week, in 
its second annual observance conclud- 
ing on the Feast of Christ the King, 
focused the attention of the nation on 
the contribution of the Catholic Church 
through its wide variety of youth pro- 
gtams. The theme: “U S A—Unity, 
Sanctity, Action’ caught the imagina- 
tion of the American people, Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike. 

The National Newman Club Fed- 
eration showed steady growth. The 
theme for its annual convention at 
Purdue University, ‘The Apostolic 
Catholic’ will be carried throughout 
the current school year. The NNCF 
took part in activities of Pax Romana, 
World Student Service Fund and the 
Young Adult Council. For the first 
time in its history, the Federation has 
a priest as its Executive Secretary, 
Father Thomas A. Carlin, O.S.F.S. 

The National Federation of Cath- 
olic College Students through its Over- 
seas Service Program provided $25,000 
allocated through the relief department 
of Pax Romana. The Federation's an- 
nual congress had as its theme: ‘The 
Meaning of Education in the Modern 
World.” For the first time, a Student 
Government Presidents’ Workshop was 
held in conjunction with the congress. 
The Federation, as well as the New- 
man Federation, prepared an evalua- 
tion of thirty articles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights of the 
United Nations to be presented to 
President Truman on Human Rights 
Day 

The National Catholic Camping As- 
sociation sponsored its first conference 
for camp directors and counsellors at 
Camp Fatima, Gilmanton, New Hamp- 
shire. The Camping Association pub- 
lished for the first time a Directory of 
Catholic Camps as well as an associa- 
tion newsletter, ‘Trailsigns.”’ 

Recognition was accorded the Youth 
Department this past year when its 
Director, Monsignor J. E. Schieder, 
Ph.D., was requested by the Secretary 
of Defense to go abroad as a consultant 
on youth leadership problems. 

In the past year the Department 
added to its staff an Assistant Director, 
Father J. E. Eiselein. 


Lay Organizations Department 
Archbishop Cushing, Chairman 


The following reports of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men and 
National Council of Catholic Women 
—component parts of the Lay Organ- 
izations Department—are resumes of 
the presentation of the year's activities 
made to the General Meeting of the 
Bishops by Archbishop Cushing. 


National Council of 
Catholic Men 


The National Council of Catholic 
Men has had a most successful year 
from the point of view of broadened 
program activities, the establishment of 
new diocesan affiliations and the im- 
provement of its financial position. 

A total increase of 297 organizations 
affiliated with N.C.C.M. is noted. This 
includes national, diocesan, state and 
parish groups. 

The 1952 Annual Convention was 
held in Toledo, Ohio, April 19-20. 
This meeting was the first held outside 
of Washington, D. C., in over 20 years. 

N.C.C.M. was represented at the 
first General Session of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Catholic Men in 
Madrid in June, 1952. 

N.C.C.M. represented its federated 
organizations at an increased number 
of meetings and conferences through- 
out the country, of government agen- 
cies or other public or quasi-public 
groups or movements. In addition it 
was represented at many conferences 
called by N.C.W.C. concerning such 
topics as the Church's position in rela- 
tion to proposals to change the immi- 
gration laws of the United States, the 
planning and carrying out of pre-in- 
duction training programs, etc. 

During the year, N.C.C.M. multi- 
plied its services to its affiliates. Ex- 
amples of services inaugurated are the 
distribution of reports on the United 
Nations from the N.C.W.C.-U.N. of- 
fice; a series of informational memo- 
randa on current national issues; and 
“Alerts” suggesting action on legisla- 
tive matters of interest to Catholic 
laymen. 

The national office continued to work 
in close cooperation with its diocesan 
affiliates in many special instances. For 
example: the Kansas City D.C.C.M. 
reported the use of prophylactic vend- 
ing machines in post exchanges. 
Through the efforts of N.C.C.M., the 
Department of Defense ordered the 
machines removed 

Catholic Men, the monthly publica- 
tion of N.C.C.M., has increased its 
circulation from 12,000 copies per 
month in September, 1951, to 50,000 
for May, 1952. The total circulation 
for the ten issues of 1951-52 was 
310,500. 
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On behalf of N.C.C.M. and NODL 
the executive secretary has worked 
closely with the Congressional commit- 
tee investigating indecent literature, 
lending the support of the Council in 
preliminary research work. 

National headquarters received 44,- 
365 pieces of radio and TV mail from 
July 1, 1951 to July 1, 1952. Single 
copies of talks sent out totaled 158,- 
980; single copies of talks in booklets, 
16,600. 

The Catholic Hour (NBC network), 
now in its 23rd year, continues to hold 
its nationwide audience with 143 sta- 
tions in the United States, the largest 
number of stations carrying any NBC 
religious program. 

The Christian in Action (ABC net- 
work) has for its purpose to inform, 
educate and stimulate Catholics to as- 
sume their primary responsibilities in 
the secular fields of life. Six special 
series of discussion programs were 
presented in 1951. 

N.C.C.M. continues to supply speak- 
ers for the Thursday programs of Faith 
in Our Time, a five-a-week series pro- 
duced by the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. N.C.C.M. is also cooperating 
in selecting Catholic speakers for the 
Tuesday Faith in Our Time programs, 
a new series in which prominent lay 
men tell the part Faith plays in their 
daily lives. 

By producing the Catholic portion of 
Frontiers of Faith’ (NBC-TV), 
N.C.C.M. assumed responsibility for 
the first regular series of national net- 
work Catholic religious programs on 
television. N.C.C.M. produced a close- 
up and commentary on the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass; a series of programs 
{ramatically portraying the Sacraments, 
is well as one on the Sacramentals. 
Fifty NBC-TV stations from Los Ange- 
les to New York carried the programs. 
Research figures reveal that 30,000,000 
people have viewed the twenty Cath- 
olic programs to date. 

One of the first steps that N.C.C.M 
has taken to assist local Catholic tele- 
casters is to establish an information 
center on 16 mm religious films. In 
June. N.C.C.M. inaugurated a monthly 
publication, “Close-Up,” containing 
the above information 


National Council of 
Catholic Women 


I° April of 1952, His Holiness Pope 

Pius XII laid before the representa- 
tives of Catholic women’s organizations 
from 26 countries of the world a su- 
preme mission: . We see your 
present-day work of pacification, the 
most extensive, perhaps, assigned to 
you by Providence up to the present, 
and more social and salutary than any 
you have had in the past. Embrace it 
as a mission from God and humanity 
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. convinced of the fact that you could 
do nothing more conducive to the sal- 
vation of your nations and of your 
children, or more in accordance with 
the desires of the Vicar of Christ.’’ 

The National Council of Catholic 
Women is the organizational structure 
established by the American hierarchy 
over 30 years ago as a vehicle of unity 
for Catholic women in the United 
States, a structure which provides for 
the dissemination of available resources 
for the development of leaders, ena- 
bling them to carry out the task which 
the Holy Father said belongs to the 
Catholic women of the world. It is a 
structure which in uniting allows for 
agai of every Catholic woman 
oy the federation of local organizations 
through the diocese to national. 

Within the framework of this estab- 
lished structure, the federation of the 
N.C.C.W. unites without disturbing 
the autonomy of its member groups, 
and places at the disposal of its affil- 
iates the vast resources which come 
from its place in the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; its afhliation with 
the World Union of Catholic Women’s 
Organizations ; its constant contact 
with federal departments and agencies; 
its cooperation with other non-goyern- 
mental organizations; and its access to 
such world meetings as the United 
Nations and UNESCO. 

The N.C.C.\W. has been successful 
in establishing 84 diocesan councils of 
Catholic women. This represents a 
federation of 7,211 affiliated units; 19 
national organizations, 9 state organ- 
izations, and 7,183 parish organiza- 
tions. The past year has not only 
brought an increase in dioceses organ- 
ized, but has shown a notable increase 
of affiliations within already-organized 
dioceses. N.C.C.W. counts 32 diocesan 
councils as 100 percent organized and 
many within one or two percent of this 
enviable status. 

The growth of the Council during 
the past year has been accompanied by 
sound development. Possibly, one of 
the most important means employed by 
National Headquarters to develop 
councils was the series of Leadership 

itutes planned to assist Catholic 
nen leaders in developing more ef- 
» organizations through a more 
thorough understanding of Catholic 
Action. Two hundred and sixty-nine 
diocesan and deanery leaders from 59 
dioceses participated. Institutes were 
duplicated when the leaders returned 
home, bringing the program to the 
parish level. 


There has been great impetus in the 
Committee System during the past 
year. Through it, resources for study 
are given to the Catholic women of the 
United States in order that they may 
accomplish the mission given them by 


His Holiness and may become an effec- 
tive lay arm of the bishops. The Na- 
tional Committee System reaches out 
into every affiliated group bringing the 
teaching of the Church into the daily 
lives of Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike, enabling them to strengthen the 
spiritual and social fabric of life in this 
country. 

Through its 19 national committees 
notable strides have been made in the 
development of leadership. Newly es- 
tablished committees on Legislation 
and Civil Defense have kept pace with 
the long established committees. Cur- 
rent legislation of particular interest to 
women has been called to the attention 
of affiliates. In the establishment of the 
Civil Defense Committee, N.C.C.W. 
repeated the pattern of service which 
marked its early days in World War I 
when it took its place among the wom- 
en's organizations active in defense 
work, 

N.C.C.W. has again cooperated 
with the Education Department of 
N.C.W.C. in finding homes for 78 Aus- 
trian and German teen-age students 
brought to America by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for a year of schooling. All 
students were placed in Catholic homes 
made available by N.C.C.W. Twice 
the number of homes needed were 
offered. 

The National Council of Catholic 
Women looks forward to continued 
growth and development. It envisions 
the time when all dioceses will be af- 
filiated and the fullness of unity which 
holds such rich promise for the Church 
in this country, and indeed in the 
world, will be achieved. 


National Council of 
Catholic Nurses 


D* esan Councils of Catholic Nurses 
have tremendous _ possibilities 
They will not only afford greater and 
better representation in the field of 
nursing but also in local and_ state 
health agencies. The Council pro- 
vides programs which are of value 
both spiritually and professionally. 
The NCCN was organized formally 
in 1940. The report cited the coun- 
cil’s healthy growth in the last decade 
from a membership of 3,387 in 21 
Sees located in 15 States in 1942 to a 
membership of 14,680 in 71 Sees lo- 
cated in 29 States in 1952 
At the council’s biennial convention 
in Cleveland last May, The Catholic 
Nurse, official magazine of the organi- 
zation, was launched with Archbishop 
Cushing serving as advisory editor. 
His Excellency noted: ‘The threat 
of contemporary paganism is not a vain 
one. The permeation of materialistic 
ideals are slowly creeping into the pro- 
fession and our Catholic nurses must 
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be prepared to meet these threats. It 
is an illusion to attempt to separate the 
purely technical side of the profession 
from the principles of Christian ethics. 
Nurses must have their hearts filled 
with kindness, understanding, and 
practice charity in their every day 
work.” 


Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Bishop O’Hara, Chairman 


oO” of the most significant develop- 
ments of the CCD in 1952 was the 
formation of a LAY COMMITTEE 
OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
THE CCD, a group of outstanding 
Catholic men and women recom- 
mended by their dioceses to further the 
Confraternity apostolate on the na- 
tional, diocesan and parish levels. 
Presently composed of 30 people, the 
first meeting was held at Kansas City, 
Mo., April 18-19, with Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O'Hara and Most Rev. Mat- 
thew F. Brady, members of the Episco- 
pal Committee of the CCD, present. 

Promotion of RELIGIOUS DIS- 
CUSSION CLUBS FOR ADULTS is 
a special national CCD Project for the 
current calendar year. Of the first 
36 dioceses to report on the project, 
21 diocesan CCD directors reported 
7,676 clubs with 77,964 members. 
Highest degree of participation is in 
the diocese of Springfield, Ill., with 
19,542 adults enrolled in more than 
2,000 clubs. 

More than 14,200 bishops, abbots 
priests, religious and laity registered at 
SIX REGIONAL CONGRESSES at 
Raleigh, for the Province of Baltimore 
and Archdiocese of Washington; at 
Lansing, for the Province of Detroit 
at Great Falls, for the Provinces of 
Portland and Seattle; at Boston, for the 
Province of Boston; at Memphis, for 
the Province of Louisville; at Corpus 
Christi, for the Province of San An- 
tonio; at New Orleans, for the Prov- 
ince of New Orleans. 

Intensive examination of the CCD 
program and official publications 
characterized seven SPECIALIZED 
PRIESTS’ CCD INSTITUTES. More 
than 516 parish priests attended such 
meetings sponsored by the archdioceses 
of Kansas City and Santa Fe and the 
dioceses of Alexandria, Covington, 
Hartford, Lansing and Paterson. 

Three current projects of far-reach- 
ing significance currently under the 
patronage of the Episcopal Committee 
of the CCD are the TRANSLATION 
OF THE BIBLE directly from the 
original languages, of which the first 
eight books—Genesis to Ruth—ap- 
peared during the Gutenberg Bible 
Week; the preparation of a NA- 
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TIONAL VERNACULAR HYM- 
NAL; and a comprehensive study of 
the advisability of applying to the 
Holy See for PERMISSIVE USE OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE in the 
administration of the sacraments of 
Baptism, Matrimony, Extreme Unction 
and a few other rites for which per- 
mission has been given in some Euro- 
pean countries. 

TWO BIBLE WEEKS were cele- 
brated under Confraternity auspices 
during 1952. In February, more than 
35,000 Bible Week kits containing 
75,000 posters and other promotional 
aids were mailed to members of the 
hierarchy, diocesan school superin- 
tendents and CCD directors, semi- 
naries, motherhouses, parishes, grade 
and high schools, colleges, informa- 
tion centers, libraries, book stores and 
service chaplains. For Gutenberg 
Bible Week, September 28 to October 
5, 56 dioceses appointed priest chair- 
men to coordinate local celebrations. 


Committee on Motion Pictures 
Bishop Ready, Chairman 


ORAL offensiveness in motion pic- 

tures continued last year to show 

a slow decline from the peak 
of 1950. 

The only American-made picture 
that was condemned in the course of 
the year was an independent produc- 
tion; none by the organized industry. 

Foreign films also showed a slow de- 
cline in moral offensiveness from the 
peak year of 1950, when 30, or more 
than 52% of the foreign product re- 
viewed, was deemed to be morally of- 
fensive. The number of foreign films 
condemned last year, 13, was the same 
as the number condemned in the 1951 
report. 

Better than 449% (164 films) were 
classified as A-1,—Morally Unobjec- 
tionable for General Patronage; more 
than 38% (141) were classified as A-2, 

Morally Unobjectionable for Adults; 
and 64, or more than 179%, as B—Mor- 
ally Objectionable in Part for All. One 
film out of a total of 370 was classified 
as C (condemned). - 

Of 76 foreign films reviewed by the 
National Legion of Decency 18, or 
24%, were classified as A-1; 31, or 
41%, as A-2; 14, or more than 18% 
as B; and 13, or more than 17%, were 
condemned. 


War Relief Services - N.C.W.C. 


D8 the past year the need for a 

continuation of the worldwide re- 
lief, welfare and resettlement programs 
of the Catholic Bishops of America 
carried out under the auspices of War 


Relief Services—N.C.W.C. has been 
emphasized by a number of factors, the 
principal ones being the following: 


1. The extreme hardship and needs 
created by the war in Korea; 


2. The increase in Communist per- 
secution in Catholic areas of Eastern 
Europe, causing an endless flow of new 
refugees; 

3. The withdrawal of international 
aid from the displaced persons and 
refugees, creating a “hard core’ of 
more than 100,000 Catholic displaced 
persons; 


4. The further reduction in immi- 
gration by a number of countries, 
thereby increasing the spirit of hope- 
lessness among thousands of refugees 
seeking new homelands; 

5. An intensification of the Catholic 
refugee problem, there being an esti- 
mate of over 38,000,000 refugees and 
dislocated people in various areas of 
the world; 


6. The increase in communist propa 
ganda among refugees, expellees and 
excess population. 

During the past fiscal year it was 
possible for the Bishops’ organization 
to forward to areas of greatest need 
31,378,029 pounds of relief materials 
which were valued at $13,734,379.86 
This brought the total amount of relief 
extended to war-stricken areas by War 
Relief Services—N.C.W.C. since its 
establishment in 1943 to approximate- 
ly 450,845,874 pounds with a total 
value of $183,563,059.35. 

As a result of the resettlement a 
tivity during this same year an addi 
tional 40,368 persons were brought to 
the United States. This raised the num 
ber of persons whose immigration, re- 
ception and placement in the country 
were facilitated by the Bishops’ agency 
to 135,748, or 34.5 per cent, of the 
393,542 persons who were admitted 
under the Displaced Persons Act. Ar 
additional 45,257 Catholics were 
helped by other agencies with the result 
that Catholic admissions in the past 
four years came to 45 per cent. 

The presence of so many hundreds 
of thousands of refugees in Western 
Europe, the Midd!e East, India and 
Pakistan, Hong Kong and Formosa and 
the great suffering that is now going 
on in Korea urgently requires the 
maintenance of the basic relief pro 
gram of the Bishops’ agency. The 
Clothing Collection 
again will make it possible to forward 
huge stores of clothing that literally 
will help to save lives. As in past years, 
funds supplied by the Bishops’ Com- 
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mittee will make it possible to forward 
special foods and medicines to areas 
where the worst suffering exists. 
Through its program for displaced per- 
sons and refugees, War Relief Services 

-N.C.W.C. will be able to take full 
advantage of the opportunity to secure 
for Catholics and Catholic agencies the 
support obtainable through intergov- 
ernmental and other programs as well 
as to help them share in emigration op- 
portunities that may develop during 
the coming year. 


National Catholic Community Service 


D8 the past year there was con- 

siderable expansion of the program 
of National Catholic Community Serv- 
ice for members of the Armed Forces, 
their families, civilians engaged in de- 
fense industries, and patients in Veter- 
ans Administration hospitals. 


NCCS, which now operates 43 USO 
clubs in addition to providing staff 
members in 13 other USO units, served 
more than seven million persons last 
year. Some 120,000 volunteers contrib- 
uted over 1,200,000 hours of work to 
NCCS-USO in order to enable a rela- 
tively small number of paid profession- 
al staff to render such extensive service. 

In the first six months of this year 
NCCS distributed 268,551 religious 
articles, including 34,000 copies of 
“Greetings!’" a pre-induction booklet 
written by Father Thomas J. O'Don- 
nell, CSC. 

The NCCS program for defense 
workers, carried on through the United 
Community Defense Services, was es- 
tablished in the Savannah River Area, 
in San Diego, California, and Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

In the NCCS-VA hospital program 
in 151 VA hospitals, 69 Diocesan 
Committees for VA-hospital services 
have been organized with 80 various 
Diocesan and parish-service organiza- 
tions participating. 





The World For Christ 


The following plea was issued by the Bishops of the United 
States after their recent General Meeting in Washington. 


_ Bishops of the United States of 
America bow their heads in rever- 

ent homage to the multitude of con- 
temporary martyrs and confessors who 
in these latter days have suffered for 
their Faith in Jesus Christ. 

Their name is legion. They are citi- 
zens of many lands. Never before in 
history have so many men and women 
fallen victim to religious SS 
The modern bede-roll of Christian 
heroes enshrines the names of two Car- 
dinals, 130 Bishops, tens of thousands 
of priests and religious and millions of 
faithful Catholics. The list lengthens 
with each passing day. Indignity, 
prison, torture, death—this is the lot of 
those who profess the Faith of Jesus 
Christ in countries conquered by the 
hosts of atheistic materialism. 

To the Holy Father, whose heart 
grieves sorely for his afflicted children, 
we send the assurance of our filial sym- 
pathy and affectionate solidarity. 

To the Prelates and priests and to 
our fellow Catholics of the “Church 
of Silence,” we pledge the continuing 
aid of our prayers and the encourage- 
ment of every help which lies within 
our power. 

And to our Catholic priests and 
people in this free land of America, 
we issue a call to intercession and 
prayer that God in His loving provi- 
dence may shorten these days of trial 
and restore peace and tranquility to the 
Church and to the world. 

It is our prayer that the lesson of 
our contemporary martyrs and confes- 
sors be not lost on a distraught world. 
If Catholic Bishops, priests and lay- 
men are the first on the enemies’ lists of 
proscription, is it not because our Holy 
Church, today as always, stands as a 
bulwark against those who would de- 
stroy religion and the practice of justice 


and charity among men? Is it not be- 
cause the Church is the most powerful 
defender, against the new barbarism, of 
all the gains of 2,000 years of Christian 
civilization? Is it not because the 
Church, faithful to its divine commis- 
sion, is the uncompromising custodian 
of the Truth, which saves and sets men 
free? 


These are sad but glorious days for 
the Church of Jesus Christ. Of old, 
the Prince of Apostles was crucified on 
Vatican Hill, and the Prince of Mis- 
sionaries was beheaded outside the 
walls of Rome. It is significant that the 
chroniclers of that day failed to record 
events which have since been treasured 
by the centuries. 


The blood of those early martyrs was 
the seed of the Church, and the elo- 
uent witness throughout the world to 
that Faith which was to shape our era 
and to give it its Christian name. 

The confessors and martyrs of today 
are part of our Christian heritage. Let 
us write their deeds upon our hearts 
as a sequel to the epic story of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, of the early Christians, 
and of the myriads in every age who 
were deemed worthy to suffer for the 
Faith of Christ. Let us tell this story 
to our people and to our children for 
their inspiration and for their emula- 
tion. 


God grant that the glorious death of 
our martyrs may be the source of new 
life to millions of their fellow men 
in every land, and may their example 
hasten the return of the modern world 
to Christ. From the lips of these con- 
temporary witnesses to Christ, let us 
catch and re-echo those words of life 
which for twenty centuries have been 
the rallying cry of Christian civiliza- 
tion: “Long Live Christ the King.” 





CATHOLIC ACTION — Montuty Pustication or tHe NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


"We have grouped together, under the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, the various agencies by which 
the cause of religion is furthered. Each of these, con- 
tinuing its own special work in its chosen field, will 
now derive additional support through general co- 
operation.” 


—from the 1919 Pastoral Letter of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the U. S. 


OFFICERS OF THE 
N.C.W.C. ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 


Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati, chair- 
man of the Administrative Board and episcopal chairman of the 
Executive Department; Most Rev. Patrick A. O'Boyle, Arch- 
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Action; Most Rev. John F, O'Hara, C.S.C., Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, treasurer of the Administrative Board; Most Rev. 
John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne, secretary of the Adminis- 
trative Board; Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San 
Francisco, episcopal chairman of the Youth Department; Most 
Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, episcopal 
chairman of the Department of Lay Organizations; Most Rev 
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of the Legal Department; Most Rev. Thomas K, Gorman, 
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World Affairs Are 
Your Business 


Martin Work and Margaret Mealey 


henever you say, “World affairs are your 

business,” you are faced with many questions— 

quite like the old game of Twenty Questions. 
Let's take up these questions. 


1. “First of all, what do you mean by world 

affairs?” 

Everything that concerns man: his temporal well- 
being and eternal salvation translated into terms of 
his inherent right to live out his days according to 
the plan of God, with no usurpation of that right. 


2. “You mean affairs all over the world? Doesn't 
this conflict with loyalty to our own country’s 
welfare?” 

Not at all. National welfare is intrinsically tied 
up with world welfare. Natural or man-made boun- 
daries put no limits on our moral duty to our fellow 
man. As Christ said, “Go forth and teach a// nations.” 


3. “Since when have world affairs become my 
business?” 


They always have been, in the light of Christ's 
teaching that you are your brother’s keeper. Now you 
are called on, more than ever before, to act in a posi- 
tive way to care for that brother of yours, no matter 
where he is, particularly in this day of overwhelming 
materialism. The Catholic Bishops of the United 
States point this out in their 1952 message. 


4. "Why are world affairs my business?” 


Because you are an integral part of today’s world. 
Due to the great advance in transportation and commu- 
nication, the various parts of the world have been 
brought very close together: in trade, in benefits from 
ideas, in hazards from ideas, in dangers of war, in pos- 
sibilities of cooperating for peace. In a physical sense, 
we have come very close to being “one world."” What 
every individual does has its effect on what his coun- 
try does. What each country does influences every 
other country. Even in a material sense this shows 
why world affairs are the individual's affairs today. 
But Catholics have an even more fundamental reason 
for asserting this truth. 
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Article iV 


5. “What is the special reason that Catholics 
have?” 

Two thousand years ago Christ said that He came 
down from Heaven that all might be One. He was 
not referring to geographical unity, but to unity with 
God and with one another according to the teaching 
that He gave us. All too often we associate His com- 
mand to “Teach all nations’’ only with the teaching 
in missionary lands. We tend to absolve ourselves 
as laymen from any responsibility for fulfilling this 
command. We forget that teaching is accomplished 
by example and by action in the realm of the two 
Great Commandments: love of God and His will 
above all things, and the love of our neighbor as 
ourself. The physical condition of one world has 
made everyone our very close neighbor. 


6. “I understand my obligations as a neighbor: to 
love all others as myself—my family, my 
neighbors—to see to the proper education of 
my children; to pay just wages, and to give a 
just return for wages I receive; to be truthful; 
to be charitable to the poor. But world affairs 
are matters of relations between governments. 
What do I have to do with them?” 


In the first place, your vote as a citizen helps to 
elect the men who will determine, in Congress or in 
the Executive Branch, what the action of your 
country will be in world affairs. You have to know 
something of the men you vote for and you have to 
know what the issues of world affairs are. You also 
have a certain duty to your neighbors to influence 
local opinion as to what is right. World affairs are 
not only a matter of relations between governments, 
but between peoples. 


7. “By furthering this sense of ‘oneness’ would I 
noi be falling in line with the idea of the Com- 
munists?” 


Communism is seeking to make the world “one” 
also, but in unity against God rather than in unity 
with God. By failing to distinguish the true from the 
false doctrines in world trends, you may unconsciously 
imbibe wrong teaching and thus open the door to 
Communism or secularism in your own life. 
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8. “But I believe in God, so how could com- 
munism or secularism come into my life merely 
by failure to interest myself in world affairs?” 


It could seep into your children’s lives through edu- 
cation—by your failure to distinguish between true 
“progressive ideas” and the insidious propaganda of 
godlessness. It could enter your own life by cleverly 
slanted editorials and even news stories in daily news- 
papers, in magazines, radio and television. It can 
enter through its materialistic philosophy, its promise 
of Utopia, its pseudo “brotherhood of man” in a 
purely secular way entirely divorced from the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God. Sometimes the facade is so 
appealing, the disguise so clever that the ordinary 
person cannot recognize the true face. Only by famil- 
iarity with world affairs, watching certain trends grow 
and following them to their ultimate conclusions— 
keeping your knowledge current, in other words—can 
you see the inherent implications in seemingly “bene- 
ficial” movements. A constant watch for the inroads 
of secularism, as the Bishops advocated in their 1947 
staternent, is the answer—combined with the im- 
portance of religion as they stress in their 1952 state- 
ment. 


9. “Granted that world affairs are my business, 
how could I, an ordinary Catholic layman, do 
anything to have any effect?” 


As an individual you can vote for men with Chris- 
tian principles to represent you in Congress, write 
letters of approval or protest to them and to news- 
papers, join discussion clubs, familiarize yourself with 
the encyclicals of the Holy Father, become a member 
of your home and school associations, boards of insti- 
tutions, attend lectures. And you can strengthen and 
broaden your individual influence by joining lay or- 
ganizations whose influence radiates out into the in- 
ternational field—literally “teaching all nations.” 


10. “What organizations do this?’ 


The National Council of Catholic Men and the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, representing 14,- 
000,000 Catholic men and women in this country. 
These organizations are constantly alert to the import- 
ance of Christian principles of justice and charity in 
the family, the community, the nation, and the world. 
They disseminate information to you through litera- 
ture, the press, radio, TV, conventions, and meetings. 
These organizations, in turn, are members of inter- 
national organizations with an international mission: 
to see that pecple al! over the world have enough to 
eat; thai honest, just methods prevail in world trade; 
to study motives behind foreign policy—is it good or 
bad, selfish or humanitarian? In international plan- 
ning commissions they work for peace through organi- 
zations like the UN and its branches, such as 
UNESCO. Through resolutions adopted at national 
conventions, N.C.C.M. and N.C.C.W. speak for their 
membership to the U.S. State Department and the 
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HE N.C.W.C. Forum Committee, representative 

of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
presents its 1952-53 series of eight articles, month 
by month, under the general title, “World Affairs: 
Your Business.” These have been prepared for gen- 
eral use and should be especially helpful to organiza- 
tion and educational leaders. 


Use the articles: 
For your own information. 


For stimulating a program of action in your organ- 
ization. 


As texts for discussion clubs, forums, round tables, 
radio talks. 


For informal discussion at home and abroad. 


Use the questions at the end as guides for reading 
and discussion. 


Reprints of these articles are available. 


8¢ a single copy; 5¢ a copy in lots of 100 or more 











U.S. Mission to UN. They send letters of approval or 
protest to our Department of State concerning policies 
they are following, letters of support or opposition 
to Congress for the stand it is taking on world affairs 
and legislation. They carry out in practice Pope Pius 
XII's injunction: Catholics “must above all feel them- 
selves called to overcome and conquer all national nar- 
rowness and to seek a true fraternal meeting between 
nation and nation.” (Pope Pius XII, Message to 
Italian Catholic Action Study Congress, July 23, 1952.) 


11. “How do N.C.C.M. and N.C.C.W’. keep abreast 
of what is happenin g at UN?” 


Through observers at UN, through liaison with the 
N.C.W.C. Office for UN Affairs, through secular 
groups such as American Association for the United 
Nations, the Conference Group of Non-Governmental 
Organizations on UN, on Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, through reports from their international 
federations: International Federation of Catholic Men 
and World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations 


12. “Can you give me a practical example of how 
N.C.C.M. and N.C.C.W. carry out Christian 
principles on a world-wide scale?” 


A day-by-day example of being our brother's keeper 
and perfoming both the spiritual and temporal works 
of mercy is in the War Relief Program of the 
N.C.C.W. in combination with War Relief Services- 
N.C.W.C. 

As the Holy Father says, ‘Catholics are educated 
from childhood to consider all men . . . as creatures 
and images of God, redeemed by Christ and called 
to an eternal destiny, to pray for and to love them. 
There is no other human group which offers such 
favorable presuppositions in breadth and depth for 
international understanding.” There is world-wide 
recognition of the Church’s stand on social justice be- 
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cause of her universality. People in need turn instinct- 
ively to the Church for help, offering no reason other 
than their right as creatures of God. The Church re- 
sponds in like manner, giving freely food and clothing 
as well as doctrine and inspiration. Every individual 
member of the N.C.C.M. and N.C.C.\W. is a part of 
that great force. In Europe, Asia, the Near and Far 
East, in Korea, the War Relief Program cares for mil- 
lions by giving them food, bedding, clothing, shoes, 
medicine. Who can say what widespread spiritual re- 
sult comes in the wake of such an evidence of Divinely 
inspired love? 


13. “As a Catholic, should I confine myself only to 
Catholic organizations dealing with world af- 
fairs?” 

By no means. Christian principles in international 
affairs are particularly necessary in government-di- 
rected projects and it is our duty to join with others 
in formulating and carrying these out. 


14. “What other kind of matters would I get into 
if I accept world affairs as my business?” 


Everything that relates to man and his needs: hous- 
ing, health, transportation, communication, immigra- 
tion, population, genocide, world food problems, land 
reform—in short the work of UN, its various Commis- 
sions or specialized agencies. 


15. “How could I know Catholic teaching on such 
complicated questions?” 

By making yourself familiar with the Papal peace 
statements, the statements of the American Hierarchy, 
resolutions adopted by N.C.C.M. and N.C.C.W., 
pamphlet material issued by the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, America Press, and other 
Catholic publishers as well as forum articles in 
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16. “What are the most practical «ays of keeping 
current on these things?” 


Discussion clubs using the above-mentioned mate- 
rial; parochial, deanery, or diocesan institutes on the 
UN. For suggested programs, write to N.C.C.M. 
or N.C.C.W., 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


17. “How could I express Christian principles in 
world affairs?” 


By right personal attitudes and by carrying out 
everything you do in accord with Christian principles. 
A man in our own country who carried out his inspira- 
tions in terms of Christian policies in the field of hous- 
ing is Charles J. Vatterott, Jr., of St. Louis, recipient 
on October 26, 1952, of the James J. Hoey Award for 
Interracial Justice. Another example of this is the 
progress toward the uniting of Europe after a four- 
hundred-year gap by three Christian statesmen, trained 
in Catholic principles: Schuman of France, Adenauer 
of Germany, deGasperi of Italy. 
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18. “Could I, as an individual lay Catholic, exert 
any influence on leaders?” 


You can and must keep your eye on those who are 
leaders. Go along with and assist men and move- 
ments as they express the teachings of Christ, true 
justice, and charity based on the natural law. When 
these teachings are violated, make a protest, have them 
corrected. Real leaders depend on public opinion— 
and YOU make public opinion. As the Pope told 
the International Convention of the Catholic Press 
in 1950: “Public opinion is the mark of every normal 
society composed of men who, conscious of their 
personal and social conduct, are intimately concerned 
with the community to which they belong. When all 
is said and done, public opinion is everywhere the 
natural echo, the common resounding, more or less 
spontaneously, of events and the present situation in 
man’s mind and judgment. Where public opinion 
fails to manifest itself, where it does not exist at all— 
whatever the reason for its silence or absence—one 
must see in this lack something vicious, a malady, a 
disease of social life.”’ 


19. “Am I to influence public opinion by writing 
to news papers, to Congressmen?” 


Yes, but even more effectively, by speaking through 
your organization. Through diocesan groups you have 
access to the force, the resources, the public-opinon 
channels lacking to an individual. 


20. “Could I, then, be a force for peace?” 


In accordance with right and justice you must be a 
force for peace. According to the Holy Father, the 
spirit of peace must “possess the intelligence and 
hearts—the intelligence so as to recognize and respect 
the claims of justice, the hearts so that charity may be 
joined to and even prevail over justice.” 


QUESTIONS 


The text above includes a number of questions which are 
suitable for use in discussion. Your group could also discuss 
such topics as the United Nations, its charter, its commis- 
sions, its specialized agencies, health, housing, education, 
food, population, human rights, civil rights, transportation, 
communication, working conditions, trade, displace persons, 
refugees, expellees, freedom of religion. 
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hold, that standard of morality which 
flows necessarily from belief in God 
and in God’s law. From its own of- 
ficials and employees it will demand 
an even stricter observance of the 
moral standard than it can enforce 
upon individual citizens or business 
institutions. In dealing with the lat- 
ter, the State is often using its police 
power, rightly restricted by constitu- 
tional and other legal guarantees. In 
the case of public servants the State 
is dealing with individuals whose pub- 
lic employment is conditioned on their 
honesty, their honor, their truthfulness, 
their efficiency and their devotion to 
the national welfare and the public 
good. 


Religion requires that justice, tem- 
pered by charity, must prevail in the 
State's legislation and policy relative 
to economic groups. It will also in- 
spire and guide the employer in the 
fulfillment of his duties towards his 
employees in the spirit of justice and 
charity. In the workingman’s strug- 
gle for his rights, the religious con- 

ience of the nation was not among 

least of the forces that sustained 
him. Now that those rights have been 
largely vindicated, religion still insists 
on his responsibility to his employer 
and to society in the achievement of a 
right economic solidarity. 


Religion will lead a nation not only 
to hold forth its bounty to the needy 
of other nations but also, in a spirit 
of charity and justice, to do its part 
to alleviate the plight of the homeless 
and dispossessed of other lands. 


A religious people is a people which 
prays. If the spirit of religion has 
declined in our times, it is because 
many, immersed in worldly pursuits, 
have ceased to pray. Most earne stly, 
therefore. we urge a return to a life 
sanctified by prayer. But prayer itself 
can be effective only when it is the 
fruit of calm and ordered reflection on 
the great spiritual realities which un- 
derlie our whole existence. Once the 
opportunity of such reflection was af- 
forded largely by the reverent observ- 
ance of Sunday, the day of the Lord 
We call upon our people to return to 
the proper religious observance of the 
Lord’s day and the practice of family- 
prayer. 


It is a cherished tradition for our 
government to cali its citizens to 
prayer and public worship. Too often 
the proclamation of days of prayer, 
traditional in our Country, has come to 
be regarded by many as a pious for- 
mality. The realization of the immea- 


surable benefits we have received from 
Almighty God, the further realization 
that only under God's guidance can we 
hope to solve our problems and over- 
come our perils will restore to these 
days their sacred character. The truly 
religious observance of such days as 
our religious feasts and national holi- 
days will deepen and enrich the spirit- 
ual life of the whole nation. 


The Role of Christian Faith 


One of the constant dangers to the 
religious spirit in a Country such as 
ours is the tendency to regard religion 
itself simply as the fruit of pious senti- 
ment; or to hold, as the doctrinal basis 
of religion, what we may call the com- 
mon factor in the religious opinions 
held by various groups; or to be con- 
tent with the great religious truths of 
the natural order which can be known 
by unaided human reason. It is true 
that the Founders of this Country, in 
their public utterances, gave as the 
religious foundation of their work only 
the truths of the natural order—belief 
in God as the Omnipotent Creator; 
belief in man as God's free creature 
endowed with inalienable rights; belief 
in the eternal truth and universality 
of the moral law. But it is also true 
that these convictions were part of 
their Christian tradition. Historically 
these truths had been received and 
elaborated by intellects illumined by 
faith and guided by revelation. It 
would be wrong to imagine that these 
truths are sufficient for the religious 
life of the individual, or that they 
can of themselves guarantee the firm 
foundation of society. After all, the 
truths which can be known by reason 
are but a part of religious truth. It is 
through supernatural faith alone that 
man comes to the knowledge of re- 
ligious truth in its fullness. Man is 
not free to pick and choose among the 
truths God has made known either 
through reason or revelation. His ob- 
ligation is to accept the whole of 
God's truth. 


Man himself is not merely a creature 
of the natural order. At the moment 
of creation he was elevated by God 
to the supernatural state and destined 
to an everlasting and supernatural life. 
To the fall of man from this high es- 
tate are traceable all the woes which 
have marked human history. To save 
man from the eternal consequences of 
his fall, to pay the penalty of his sins 
and to restore him to his supernatural 
state and destiny, the Son of God be- 
came man, suffered and died on the 
Cross for the salvation of all mankind. 


EU 


In the accomplishment of the work of 
Redemption Christ has given us the 
fullness of God's revelation. To at- 
tain to his destiny, therefore, man 
needs not merely the truths which rea- 
son can discover; he needs also the 
truths which Christ has revealed; he 
needs the Church which Christ has es- 
tablished. 


All the religious truths, natural and 
supernatural, are parts of one integral 
whole. Ultimately in man’s mind they 
must stand or fall together. Subtract 
one part and you distort the rest; deny 
one part and in the end you deny the 
whole. Nor, in the light of Divine 
Revelation, can the principles of nat- 
ural ethics be separated from the prin- 
ciples of Christian morality. Only the 
life of Christian faith can guarantee 
to man in his present state the moral 
life; and the Christian life is lived 
in its entirety only through the one 
true Church of Christ. 

In our present day world it has be- 
come clear that denial of supernatural 
truth tends finally to the denial of all 
religious truth. “I will show you the 
truth and the truth will make you 
free.’ In Christ's design truth and 
freedom stand together. If today 
Christianity stands for freedom, it is 
because Christianity is truth. 
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